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THE LOST ARCTIC VOYAGERS. | possibly invest him with. Of the propriety 
—— of his immediate return to England with the 

Dr. Rak may be considered to have esta-| intelligence he had got together, we are fully . 
blished, by the mute but solemn testimony! convinced. Asa man of sense and humanity, 
of the relics he has brought home, that) he perceived that the first and greatest ac- 
Srr Jonun FRANKLIN and his party are no| count to which it could be turned, was, the 
more. But, there is one passage in his me-/| prevention of the useless hazard of valuable 
lancholy report, some examination into the) lives; and no one could better know in, how 
ee and improbabilities of which, we; much hazard all lives are placed that follow 

ope will tend to the consolation of those who| Franklin’s track, than he who had made eight 
take the nearest and dearest interest in the fate | visits to the Arctic shores. With theseremarks 
of that unfortunate expedition, by leading to| we can release Dr. Rae from this inquiry, 
the conclusion that there is no reason whatever | proud of him as an Englishman, and happy 





to believe, that any of its members prolonged | 
their existence by the dreadful expedient of 
eating the bodies of their dead companions. 
Quite apart from the very loose and unre- 
liable nature of the Esquimaux representa- 
tions (on which it would be necessary to re- 
ceive with great caution, even the commonest 
and most natural occurrence), we believe we | 
shall show, that close analogy and the mass 
of experience are decidedly against the recep- 
tion of anysuch statement, and that it is in the 
highest degree improbablethat such men as the 
officers and crews of the two lost ships would, 
or could, in any extremity of hunger, alleviate 
the pains of starvation by this horrible means. 

Before proceeding to the discussion, we will 
premise that we find no fault with Dr. Rae, 
and that we thoroughly acquit him of any 
trace of blame. He has himself openly ex- 
plained, that his duty demanded that he 
should make a faithful report, to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company or the Admiralty, of every cir- 
eumstance stated to him; that he did so, as 
he was bound to do, without any reservation ; 
and that his report was made public by the 
Admiralty: not by him. It is quite clear that 
if it were an ill-considered proceeding to dis- 
seminate this painful idea on the worst of 
evidence, Dr. Rae is not responsible for it. It 
is not material to the question that Dr. Rae 
believes in the alleged cannibalism ; he does 
so, merely “on the substance of information 
obtained at various times and various 
sources,” which is before us all. At the same 
time, we will most readily concede that he has 
all the rights to defend his opinion which his 
high reputation as a skilful and intrepid tra- 
veller of great experience in the Arctic 
Regions—combined with his manly, consci- 
entious, and modest personal character — can 





in his safe return home to well-earned rest. 

The following is the passage in the report 
to which we invite attention : “Some of the 
bodies had been buried (probably those of the 
first victims of famine); some were in a tent 
or tents ; others under the boat, which had 
been turned over to form a shelter; and 
several lay scattered about in different direc- 
tions. Of those found on the island, one was 
supposed to have been an officer, as he had a 
telescope, strapped over his shoulders, and his 
double-barrelled gun lay underneath him. 
From the mutilated state of many of the 
corpses and the contents of the kettles, it is 
evident that our wretched countrymen had 
been driven to the last resource—cannibalism 
—as a means of prolonging existence..... 
None of the Esquimaux with whom I con- 
versed had seen the ‘whites, nor had they 
ever been at the place where the bodies were 
found, but had their information from those 
who had been there, and who had seen the 
party when travelling.” 

We have stated our belief that the extreme 
improbability of this inference as to the 
last resource, can be rested, first on close 
analogy, and secondly, on broad general 
grounds, quite apart from the improbabilities 
and incoherencies of the Esquimaux evidence : 
which is itself given, at the very best, at 
second-hand. More than this, we presume it 
to have been given at second-hand through 
an interpreter ; and he was, in all probability, 
imperfectly acquainted with the language he 
translated to the white man. We believe that 
few (if any) Esquimaux tribes speak one 
common dialect; and Franklin’s own expe- 
rience of his interpreters in his former voyage 
was, that they and the Esquimaux they en- 
countered understood each other “ tolerably” 
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—an expression which he frequently uses in | would of itself cause dreadful distigurement— 
his book, with the evident intention of) woeful mutilation— but, more than that, 
showing that their communication was not it would not only soon annihilate the desire 
altogether satisfactory. But, even making the | to eat (especially to eat flesh of any kind), 
very large admission that Dr. Rae’s inter-| but would annihilate the power. Lastly, no 
preter perfectly understood what he was told, | man can, with any show of reason, under- 
there yet remains the question whether he|take to affirm that this sad remnant of 
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could render it into language of correspond- 
ing weight and value. We recommend any | 
reader who does not perceive the difficulty of | 
doing so and the skill required, even when a 


Franklin’s gallant band were not set upon 
and slain by the Esquimaux themselves, It 
is impossible to form an estimate of the cha- 
racter of any race of savages, from their 


copious and elegant European language is in | deferential behaviour to the white man while 
question, to turn to the accounts of the trial| he is strong. The mistake has been made 
of Queen Caroline, and to observe the constant | again and again ; and the moment the white 
discussions that arose—sometimes, very im-/ man has appeared in the new aspect of being 
portant—in reference to the worth in English,| weaker than the savage, the savage has 
of words used by the Italian witnesses. There | changed and sprung upon him. There are 
still remains another consideration, and a/| pious persons who, in their practice, with a 
grave one, which is, that ninety-nine inter-| strange inconsistency, claim for every child 
preters out ofa hundred, whether savage, half- born to civilisation all innate depravity, and 
savage, or wholly civilised, interpreting to a | for every savage born to the woods and wilds 
person of superior station and attainments, will all innate virtue. We believe every savage to 
be under a strong temptation to exaggerate. | bein hisheart covetous, treacherous, and cruel; 


This temptation will always be strongest, | 
precisely where the person interpreted to is 
seen to be the most excited and impressed 
by what he hears ; for, in proportion as he is | 
moved, the interpreter’s importance is in-| 
creased. We have ourself had an oppor- 
tunity of inquiring whether any part of this 
awful information, the unsatisfactory result | 
of “ various times and various sources,” was 
conveyed by gestures. It was so, and the 
gesture described to us as often repeated— 
that of the informant setting his mouth to 
his own arm—would quite as well describe a 
man having opened one of his veins, and 
drank of the stream that flowed from it. If 
it be inferred that the officer who lay upon 
hisdlouble-barrelled gun, defended hislife to the 
last against ravenous seamen, under the boat 
or elsewhere, and that he died in so doing, 
how came his body to be found? That was 
not.eaten, or even mutilated, according to the 
description. Neither were the bodies, buried 
in the frozen earth, disturbed ; and is it not 
likely that if any bodies were resorted to as 
food, those the most removed from recent life 
and companionship would have been the first ? | 
Was there any fuel in that desolate place for 
cooking “the contents of the kettles”? If 
none, would the little flame of the spirit-lamp 
the travellers may have had with them, have 
sufficed for such a purpose ? If not, would 
the kettles have been detiled for that purpose 
at all? “Some of the corpses,” Dr. Rae 
adds, in a letter to the Times, “had been 
sadly mutilated, and had been stripped by 
those who had the misery to survive them, 
and who were found wrapped in two or three 
suits ot clothes.” Had there been no bears 
thereabout, to mutilate those bodies; no 





wolves, no foxes? Most probably the scurvy, 
known to be the dreadfullest seourge of 
Europeans in those latitudes, broke out 
among the party. Virulent as it would! 
inevitably be under such circumstances, it | 


and we have yet to learn what knowledge 
the white man—lost, houseless, shipless, appa- 
rently forgotten by his race, plainly famine- 
stricken, weak, frozen, helpless, and dying— 
has of the gentleness of Esquimaux nature. 

Leaving, as we — this part of the. 
subject with a glance, let us put a suppositi- 
tious case, 

If a little band of British naval officers, 
educated and trained exactly like the officers 
of this ill-fated expedition, had, on a former 
oceasion, in command of a party of men 
vastly inferior to the crews of these two ships, 
penetrated to the same regions, and been ex- 
posed to the rigours of the same climate ; 
if they had undergone such fatigue, exposure, 
and disaster, that scarcely power remained 
to them to crawl, and they tottered and fell 
many times in a journey of a few yards ; if 
they could not bear the contemplation of 
their “filth and wretchedness, each other's 
emaciated figures, ghastly countenances, 
dilated eyeballs, and sepulchral voices ” ; if 
they had eaten their shoes, such outer clothes 
as they could part with and not perish of 
cold, the scraps of acrid marrow yet 
remaining in the dried and whitened spines 
of dead wolves; if they had wasted away to 
skeletons, on such fare, and on bits of putrid 
skin, and bits of hide, and the covers of guns, 
and pounded bones; if they had passed 
through all the pangs of famine, had reached 
that point of starvation where there is little 
or no pain left, and had descended so far into 
the valley of the shadow of Death, that they 
lay down side by side, calmly and even cheer- 
fully awaiting their release from this world ; 
if they had suffered such dire extremity, and 
yet lay where the bodies of their dead com- 
panions lay unburied, within a few paces of 
them; and yet never dreamed at the last 
gasp of resorting to this said “ last resource ;” 
would it not be strong presumptive evidence 
against an incoherent Esquimaux story, col- 
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lected at “ various times” as it wandered from 
“various sources”? Bat, if the leader of that 

arty were the leader of this very party too; 
if Franklin himself had undergone those 
dreadful trials, and had been restored to 
health and strength, and had been—not for 
days and months alone, but years—the Chief 
of this very expedition, infusing into it, as 
such a man necessarily must, the force of his 
character and discipline, patience and forti- 
tude ; would there uot be a still greater and 
stronger moral improbability to set against 
the wild tales of a herd of savages ? 

Now, this was Franklin’s case. He had 
passed through the ordeal we have described. 
He was the Chief of that expedition, and he 
was the Chief of this. In this, he com- 
manded a body of picked English seamen of 
the first class ; in that, he and his three offi- 
cers had but one English seaman to rely on ; 
the rest of the men being Canadian voyagers 
and Indians. His Narrative of a Journey to 
the Shores of the Polar Sea in 1819-22, is one 
of the most explicit and enthralling in the 
whole literature of Voyage and Travel. The 
facts are acted and suffered before the reader’s 
eyes, in the descriptions of Frankii, Ricu- 
Arpson, and Back: three of the greatest 
names in the history of heroic endurance. 

See how they gradually sink into the depths 
of misery. 

“T was reduced,” says Franklin, long be- 
fore the worst came, “almost to skin and 
bone, and, like the rest of the party, suf- 
fered from degrees of cold that would have 
been disregarded whilst in health and 
vigour.” “If set out with the intention of 
going to Saint Germain, to hasten his ope- 
rations (making a canoe), but though he was 
only three quarters of a mile distant, I spent 
three hours in a vain attempt to reach him, 
my strength being unequal to the labour of 
wading through the deep snow; and 1 re- 
turned quite exhausted, and much shaken by 
the numerous falls I had got. My associates 
were all in the same debilitated state. The 
voyagers were somewhat stronger than our- 
selves, but more indisposed to exertion, on. 
account of their despondency, The sensation 
of hunger was no longer felt by any of us, 
yet we were scarcely able to converse upon 
any other subject than the pleasures of eat- 
ing.” “We had a small quantity of this 
weed (tripe de roche, and always the cause of 
miserable illness to some of them) in the 
evening, and the rest of our supper was made 
up of scraps of roasted leather. The distance 
walked to-day was six miles.” “Previous 
to setting out, the whole party ate the re- 
mains of their old shoes, and whatever scraps 
of leather they had, to strengthen their 
stomachs for the fatigue of the day’s journey.” 
“Not being able to find any tripe de roche, 
we drank an infusion of the Labrador tea- 
plant, and ate a few morsels of burnt leather 
forsupper.” “We were unable to raise the 
tent, and found its weight too great to carry 








it on ; we therefore cut it up, and took a part 
of the canvass for a cover.” Thus growing 
weaker and weaker every day, they reached, | 
at Jast, Fort Enterprise, a lonely and desolate 
hut, where Richardson—then Dr. Richardson, 
now Sir John—and Hepburn, the English 
seaman, from whom they had been parted, 
rejoined them. “We were all shocked at 
beholding the emaciated countenances of the 
Doctor and Hepburn, as they strongly evi- 
denced their extremely debilitated state. The 
alteration in our appearance was equally dis- | 
tressing to them, for, since the swellings had 
subsided, we were little more than skin and 
bone. The Doctor particularly remarked the 
sepu!chral tone of our voices,which he requested 
us to make more cheerful, if possible, quite 
unconscious that his own partook of the same 
key.” “In the afternoon Peltier was so 
much exhausted, that he sat up with diffi- 
culty, and looked piteously; at length he 
slided from his stool upon the bed, as we sup- 
posed to sleep, and in this composed state he 
remained upwards of two hours without 
our apprehending any danger. We were 
then alarmed by hearing a rattling in his 
throat, and on the Doctor’s examining him 
he was found to be speechless. He died in 
the course ofthe night. Semandré sat up the 
greater part of the day, and even assisted in 
pounding some bones ; but, on witnessing the 
melancholy state of Peltier, he became very 
low, and began to complain of cold, and stiff- 
ness of the joints. Being unable to keep up 
a sufficient fire to warm him, we lfaid him 
down, and covered him with several blankets, 
He did not, however, appear to get better, | 
and I deeply lament to adil, he also died be- 
fore daylight. Weremoved the bodies ofthe | 
deceased into the opposite part of the house, 
but our united strength was inadequate to the 
task of interring them, or even carrying them 
down tothe river.” “The severe shock occa- 
sioned by the sudden dissolution of our two 
companions, rendered us very melancholy, 
Adam (one of theinterpreters) became lowand 
despondent ; a change which we lamented the 
more, as we perceived he had been gaining 
strength and spirits for thet wo preceding days, 
I was particularly distressed by the thought 
that the labour of collecting wood must now de- 
volve upon Dr..Richardson and Hepburn, and 
that my debility would disable me trom afford- 
ing them any material assistance ; indeed both 
of them most kindly urged me not to make the 
attempt. I found it necessary, in their absence, 
to remain constantly near Adam and to con- 
verse with him, in order to prevent his reflect- 
ing on our condition, and to keep up his spirits 
as far as possible. I also lay by his side at 
night.” “The Doctor and Hepburn were 
getting much weaker, and the limbs of the 
latter were now greatly swelled, They came 
into the house frequently in the course of the 
day to rest themselves, and when oace seated 
were unable to rise without the help of one 
another, or of a stick, Adam was for the 
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most part in the same low state as yesterday, 
but sometimes he surprised us by getting up 
and walking with an appearance of increased 
strength. His looks were now wild and 
ghastly, and his conversation was often inco- 
herent.”” “I may here remark, that owing 
to our loss of flesh, the hardness of the floor, 
from which we were only protected by a 
blanket, produced soreness over the body, 
aud especially those parts on which the 
weight rested in lying ; yet to turn ourselves 
for relief was a matter of toil and difficulty. 
However, during this period, and indeed all 
along after the acute pains of hunger, which 
lasted but a short time, had subsided, we 
generally enjoyed the comfort of afew hours’ 
sleep. ‘The dreams which for the most part 
but not always accompanied it, were usually 
(though not invariably) of a pleasant cha- 
racter, being very often about the enjoyments 
of feasting. In the daytime, we fell into the 
practice of conversing on common and light 
subjects, although we sometimes discoursed, 


with seriousness and earnestness, on topics | 


connected with religion. We generally avoided 
speaking, directly, of our present sufferings, 
or even of the prospect of relief. I observed, 
that in proportion as our strength decayed, 
our minds exhibited symptoms of weakness, 
evinced by a kind of unreasonable pettish- 
ness with each other. 
the other weaker in intellect than himself, 
and more in need of advice and assistance. 
So trifling a circumstance as a change of 
place, recommended by one as being warmer 
and more comfortable, and refused by the 
other from a dread of motion, frequently 
called forth fretful expressions, which were 
no sooner uttered than atoned for, to be re- 
peated, perhaps, in the course of a few mi- 
nutes. The same thing often occurred when 
we endeavoured to assist each other in carry- 
ing wood to the fire ; none of us were willing 
toreceive assistance,although the task was dis- 


proportioned to ourstrength. On one of these | 


occasions, Hepburn was so convinced of this 


waywardness, that he exclaimed, ‘ Dear me, if | 


we are spared to return to England, I wonder 
if we shall recover our understandings!’” 
Surely it must be comforting to the rela- 


tives and friends of Franklin and his brave | 
|as he sat by a fire. 


companious in later dangers, now at rest, to 
reflect upon this manly and touching narra- 
tive; to consider that at the time it so 
affectingly describes, and all the weaknesses of 
which it so truthfully depicts, the bodies of 
the dead lay within reach, preserved by 
the cold, but unmutilated ; and to know it 
for an established truth, that the sufferers 
had passed the bitterness of hunger and were 
then dying passively. 

They knew the end they were approaching 
very well, as Franklin’s account of the arrival 
of their deliverance next day, shows. “ Adam 
had passed a restless night, being disquieted 
by gloomy apprehenzions of approaching 
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was so low in the morning as to be scarcely 
able to speak. I remained in bed by his 
side, to cheer him as much as possible. The 
Doctor and Hepburn went to cut wood. 
They had hardly begun their labour, when 
they were amazed at hearing the report of a 
musket. ‘They could scarcely believe that 
there was really any one near, until they 
heard a shout, and immediately espied three 
Indians close to the house, Adam and I 
heard the latter noise, and I was fearful that 
a part of the house had fallen upon one of my 
companions ; a disaster which had in fact 
been thought not unlikely. My alarm was 
only momentary. Dr. Richardson came in 


|to communicate the joyful intelligence that 


relief had arrived. He and myself imme- 
diately addressed thanksgiving to the throne 
of mercy for this deliverance, but poor Adam 
was in so low a state that he could scarcely 
comprehend the information. When the 
Indians entered, he attempted to rise, but 
sank down again. But for this seasonable 
interposition of Providence, his existence 
must have terminated in a few hours, and 
that of the rest probably in not many days,” 
But, in the preceding trials and privations 
of that expedition, there was one man, 
Micuet, an Iroquois hunter, who did con- 
ceive the horrible idea of subsisting on the 
bodies of the stragglers, if not of even mur- 
dering the weakest with the express design 
of eating them—which is pretty certain. 
This man planned and executed his wolfish 
devices at a time when Sir John Richardson 
und Hepburn were afoot with him every 
day; when, though their sufferings were 
very great, they had not fallen into the weak- 
ened state of mind we have just read of; and 
when the mere difference between his bodily 
robustness and the emaciation of the rest of 
the party—to say nothing of his mysterious 


jubsences and returns—might have engen- 


dered suspicion. Yet, so far off was the un- 
natural thought ot cannibalism from their 
minds, and from that of Mr. Hoop, another 
officer who accompanied them—though they 
were all then suffering the pangs of hunger, 
and were sinking every hour—that no sus- 
picion of the truth dawned upon one of them, 
until the same hunter shot Mr. Hood dead 
It was after the com- 
mission of that crime, when he had become an 
object of horror and. distrust, and seemed to 
be going savagely mad, that circumstances 
began to piece themselves together in the 
minds of the two survivors, suggesting a 
guilt so monstrously unlikely to both of them 
that it had never flashed upon the thoughts of 
either until they knew the wretch to bea 
murderer. To be rid of his presence, and 
freed from the danger they at length per- 
ceived it to be fraught with, Sir John 
Richardson, nobly assuming the responsi- 
bility he would not allow a man of commoner 
station to bear, shot this devil through the 


death, which we tried in vain to dispel, Ile ' head—to the infinite joy of alt the genera- 
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tions of readers who will honour him in his| tion of your little Mary Anne, one day to be, 


admirable narrative of that transaction. 

The words in which Sir John Richardson 
mentions this Michel, after the earth is rid 
of him, are extremely important to our pur- 
pose, as almost describing the broad general 
ground towards which we now approach. 

His principles, unsupported by a belief in 
the divine truths of Christianity, were unable 
to withstand the pressure of severe distress. 
His countrymen, the Iroquois, are verre | 
Christians, but he was totally uninstructed, 
and ignorant of the duties inculcated by 
Christianity ; and from his long residence in 
the Indian country, seems to have imbibed, 
or retained, the rules of conduct which the 
southern Indians prescribe to themselves.” 

Heaven forbid that we, sheltered and fed, 
and considering this question at our own 
warm hearth, should audaciously set limits 
to any extremity of desperate distress! It 
is in reverence for the brave and enterprising, 
in admiration for the great spirits who can 
endure even unto the end, in love for their 
names, and in tenderness for their memory, 
that we think of the specks, once ardent 
men, “ scattered about in different directions” 
on the waste of ice and snow, and plead for 
their lightest ashes. Our last claim in their 
behalf and honour, against the vague babble 
of savages, is, that the instances in which this 
“last resource” so easily received, has been 
permitted to interpose between life and 
death, are few and exceptional; whereas 
the instances in which the sufferings of 
hunger have been borne until the pain was 
past,are very many. Also, and as the citadel 
of the position, that the better educated the 
man, the better disciplined the habits, the 
more reflective and religious the tone of 
thought, the more gigantically improbable 
the “ last resource” becomes. 

Beseeching the reader always to bear in 
mind that the lost Arctic voyagers were 
carefully selected for the service, and that 
each was in his condition no doubt far above 
the average, we will test the Esquimaux kettle- 
stories by some of the most trying and fumous 
cases of hunger and exposure on record. 

’ This, however, we must reserve for an- 
other and concluding chapter next week. 


BE ASSURED. 


Two hundred and twenty joint stock 
conipanies in London say, as with one voice— 
be assured. It matters not what may be the 
object of yoursolicitude—be assured. Whether 
qo are thinking of the safety of your life by 

and, or by railway, or by sea, or of the un- 
broken condition of your arms and legs, or 
of the maintenance of general health, or of 
comfort and competence in your old age, or of 
the interests of wife or children when you 
may be no more, or of a provision for your 
boy when he reaches the apprenticing age, or 
of the happy marriage and the wedding por- 






you hope, a blushing bride, now a tiny 
prattling fairy of two or three years ; or of 
the honesty of your clerk, or of the safety of 
rent due from your tenant, or of the security 
of money due from your debtor, or of the 
security of your house and property from 
fire, or of the immunity of your plate- 
glass windows from a smash, or of the 
preservation from loss of your farming-stock 
from the effects of a hailstorm—never mind 
the subject-matter : be assured. 

This subject of assurance, or insurance, is 
far more curious than is generally supposed. 
One man insures because his neighbour has 
done so, and has reaped obvious benefit by so 
doing ; but he seldom thinks why two or 
three hundred companies should take the 
trouble to look after his interest in this way. 
It is worth while to know more about this 
than is generally known ; for insurance is one 
of the very best modes of bringing about in a 
healthy way the maxim share and share alike, 

John Smith, aged forty, insures his life for 
one hundred pounds, to be payable to his 
widow or children when he dies. He is called 
upon to pay to the insurance office about 
three pounds a year, a little more or less, 
as long as he lives. Now how can the com- 
pany know that this three pounds per an- 
num will be an equitable return for the 
liability which they incur? If Smith lives 
only two years, they will lose ninety-four 
pounds by their engagement less interest 
upon the money he has-paid. If he live 
forty years, they will gain considerably. The 
truth is, that they have nothing to go upon 
but past experience. If there are one 
thousand men, aged forty each, it is found 
—by the experience of insurance offices, and 
by the tables of the Registrar General— 
that they will live, one with another, a cer- 
tain definite number of years longer; this 
definite number is the expectation of life at 
that age. The company eannot possibly 
know whether Smith will live more or less 
than this number of years; but they feel 
safe in depending on that average, especially 
if their range of business be extensive. Nine 
hundred and ninety-nine other Smiths or 
Browns, all aged forty, will be pretty certain 
to bring them right in the end. If in any 
given case the insurer die before this average 
time, his widow and children are gainers by 
the insurance having been effected ; if other- 
wise, he will have paid more than they will 
have to receive ; but this loss is very little in 
effect : he did not feel the small yearly pay- 
ments — they will feel the benefit of the 
receipt in one useful sum ; while the company 

ays its way, not by this or that insurance, 
ut by an average of the whole. In fact, the 
disastrous effect of the deaths of all the John 
Smiths—disastrous to the widows and chil- 
dren—is shared by all the shareholders in all 
the insurance offices, and is thus rendered 
individually less to those more immediately 
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concerned, It isan approach to share and 
share alike. But there isa difficulty about in- 
surauce which ninety per cent of the legion of 
John Smiths cannot get over; they cannot 
scrape teyether sums jarge enough for yearly, 
half-yearly, or quarterly premiums. Some 
quick and safe insurance absorbent for their 
spare weekly shillings is very much wanted, 
even in the present advanced state of the 
science of life assurance. Such an office 
has recently been estublished, and will be 
especially useful to working men. Many such 
offices exist already it is true; but, their 
working has hitherto not been wholly satis- 
factory. A new company of a like nature 
which has recently been started promises 
well. It is called emphatically The Safety. 
All sorts uf engagements are now entered 
into by the liie-insurance offices. Insu- 
rances on children, to be paid to them 
at the period of schooling, apprenticing, 
coming of age, or marrying ; insurances for 
a definite term of years, payable only in the 
event of the person living that number of 
years; annuities terminable or deferred—all 
the sorts which ure now so familiarly known 
in English society—are dependent on the 
probabilities of the expectation of the 
duration of life, which differs in amount 
at every age. No one knows, in the lottery 


of life, which insurer will drop off first ; 
but the companies find that they can pre- 
dict, with an extraordinary approach to 


accuracy, the average result among a large 
number of insurers. Life assurance honestly 
conducted is truly a blessing; the com- 
panies gain by it; and families experience 
a great alleviation of misery by its means 
—simply by means of share and share alike. 
But what of all the several ills that flesh is 
heir to? Death is surely not the only personal 
visitation that brings mourning into a house- 
hold; and among deaths, there are those 
whick depart very widely from what are 
termed natural. Nevertheless, natural or 
not, all are brought within the share and share 
alike maxim; in respect to all of them, 
there are companies which say—be assured. 
For example, there are companies which 
put forth tables for the insurance of seamen 
and maritime passengers when braving the 
dangers of the seas; who can also assure 
their baggage trom loss or destruction. 
A seaman pays a certain premium on 
consideration that a certain sum shall 
be paid to his widow or children if he 
be lost in such a vessel within the year; 
if he is to receive also compensation for 
any injuries short of death, he has to pay 
a higher premium at the outset; and {as 
Poor Jack, the common sailor, is, taking 
all things together, exposed to more risk than 
the captain or the mates, he has in some 
offices to pay a higher premium for a given 
amount of insurance. For vessels engaged 
in the foreign trade, a lower rate of premium 
is demanded ; becuuse the dangers, and the 
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consequent probability of loss of life, are less 
in the open sea than near the coast. Pilots, 
fishermen, and boatmen, are exposed to dan- 
gers varying in each particular case, and the 
premiunis vary also. It might appear abso- 
lutely impossible to say beforehand what 
would be a fair and equitable premium for any 
such insurance. One office, The Nelson, pro- 
tects shipowners from being heavily mulcted 
in obedience to Mr. Cardwell’s clwuses in 
the Shipping Act, which render every ship- 
owner liable to compensate passengers or sur- 
vivors for loss of life or limb through want of 
proper precaution, or the misconduct of crews. 
Who can say whether the crew of a particular 
coaster will meet with a fatal mishap in the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-five? Who 
can predict whether the captain will be more 
luckless than the men, or the men than the 
captain ? The very pith of the insurance sys- 
tem consists in a consciousness that these 
questions only admit of uncertain answers as 
to individuals, but that they admit of certain 
alswers as to averages, { 
There ave thousands of railway travellers 
who refuse to believe that one-pennyworth of 
insurance against railway accidents can be 
bond fide ; yet bond fide it assuredly is. At the 
same time, however, it must be admitted that 
a little incredulity may be pardoned. <A rail- 
way accident need not necessarily occur ; and 
therefore an insurance against it appears more 
uncertain than even one in an ordinary life- 
office. In the latter case we know that the 
death will occur, but not when; in the former 
case we do not know that the event insured 
against will ever take place. Then, how 
to calculate the premium ? There are, never- 
theless, rules for guidance. All serious 
railway accidents become known, and are 
tabulated once a year by the Board of Trade ; 
destroyed lives and broken bones occupy 
places in the tables; and those who are 
most interested in the matter find that they 
can strike a kind of yearly average even 
among such things as broken axles, defective 
tires, reckless drivers, and thoughtless pas- 
sengers. The number of railway journeys 
the number of miles in each journey, an 
the number of passengers in each train, com- 
pared with the number of lives lost and 
limbs broken, afford data on which the 
company proceed; and thus we have the 
table of rates. You proceed on a railway 
journey ; you pay one, two, or three pence 
for an insurance ticket; and if you lose 
your life by an accident during that journey, 
your representatives will receive two, five, 
or ten hundred pounds. You may insure 
for a single journey, a double journey, 
or for all journeys within a stated definite 
time. Again, railway servants, and others 
who travel much, can in like manner 
be insured, but at higher rates of premium, 
on account of the higher risk. Nor is this 
all; if the insurer suffer personal injury 
without loss of life, he receives compensation 
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for medical services and loss of time. This 
system is really what it professes to be. In 
about four years, among the railway tra- 
vellers who procured these very economical 
insurance tickets, more than four hundred 
met with railway accidents, of one kind or 
other, in respect to which one company paid 
fourteen thousand pounds, giving an average 
of about thirty-five pounds to each person 
injured. In some cases one penny was paid 
to the company, and two hundred pounds 
repaid dy the company. 

It is found that, after a large batch 
of railway accidents, people rush to the com- 
pany to obtain tickets ; but when accidents 
are few, passengers forget all about it. A 
year or two ago one of the Great Western | 
directors lost his life by a railway | 
accident; he had an insurance for one 
thousand pounds; the money was paid 
to his representatives ; and forthwith a great 
influx of insurers appeared. ‘The first half of 
the present year was not “rich” in fatal 
railway accidents, and insurers did not come 
forward in large numbers ; but the present 
half-year has been more fatal. When the 
hapless excursion train weut from Dover to 
the Sydenham Palace in August last, there 
were seventy excursionists who held in- 
surance tickets ; but nearly all of these hap- 
pened to take their seats in the first half of 
the train, which reached the Crystal Palace 
in safety, and the company have had to bear 
a light instead of a severely heavy pressure. 
Considering how much good one penny will 
thus buy, we could wish that railway insurers 
were reckoned by hundreds of thousands 
rather than by tens of thousands. If some 
plan could be adopted between all the com- 
panies, whereby one payment and one ticket 
might cover both the insurance and the jour- 
ney, almost every traveller would be willing 
to incur this extra charge of a penny or two. 

But by a yet greater exercise of boldness 
accidents of every description have been 
brought within the system. There is a 
company whose directors apply the rule 
of averages to other than railway mis- 
fortunes. They grant insurances against 
death and personal injury arising from 
accident or violence of every description. | 
They will pay a fixed sum in the event of 
death only ; they will pay fixed sums in the 
event of death or loss of limbs or sight ; they | 
will pay a fixed weekly sum during disability | 
arising from any kind of accident which does 
not terminate fatally, together with a sum 
for medical expenses, and a sum in the event 
of death ; they will pay a fixed sum in the} 
event of death from railway accident, irre- 
spective of other catastrophes ; or they will 
pay compensation for non-fatal railway acci- 
dents. And they make a difference in the 
rate of premium, according to the degree of 
probability that accidents will happen to the 
insurer, Thus, builders, engineers, and per- 
sons occupied with horses, huve to pay rather 
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high rates; and boatmen, railway servants, 
miners, and colliers, yet higher ; and persons 
on long voyages, yet higher; and sailors and 
soldiers engaged in war, yet higher. All 
this is equitable enough ; the only wonder 
is, how it is possible to fix on rates which 
shall be just to the insurers, and still leave 
a small margin of profit to the company. 
A put his knee out of joint while playing 
cricket ; he received a hundred guineas in 
virtue of his insurance. B tumbled intoa 
sawpit and hurt his spine; he received 
twenty pounds, C fell in a snowdrift 
and broke his ribs; he received thirty | 
pounds. D was thrown from a dog-cart, | 
and hurt his brain ; he received twenty-one 
pounds. E slipped his foot and sprained his 
ankle; he received twenty-eight pounds— 
and so forth: the sum received always de- 
pends upon the terms of the original contract. 
But not only may you insure your life and 
limbs and health against all kinds of misfor- 
tunes: you may insure your property also. 
A disastrous fire may destroy your house and 
furniture in a few hours; but this need not 
impoverish you. There are companies which 
come to your aid, if you have had forethought 
enough to insure before the calamity. As to 
the question—what is the jroper rate of 
premium ? This depends on averages, as in the 
former instances. Fires even observe a cer- 
tain general law of frequency in great cities; 
which affords a guidance to the companies. 
Sometimes there is an exception—as in the | 
pecan autumn, when three great fires | 
ave occurred at Newcastle, Manchester, | 
and Liverpool, nearly at one time; but the 
companies will look out for a compensation 
in a comparative paucity of great fires at || 
some other time, aud perhaps in the larger | 
number of persons who will be led tocon- | 
sider the benefits of insurance companies | 
against fire. Who can doubt, especially 
on the mutual system, the immense value 
of fire insurance? Who does not see how 
strikingly it diffuses a calamity among a 
whole body of shareholders, so that each one 
may bear a portion which is quite insig- 
nificant in amount. Instead of one family 
being beggared at a single blow, ten thousand 
families bear a loss of a few shillings each. 
As to the insurance of ships, many persons 
to whom the subject is new, feel as much 
puzzled to understand this as any other | 
branch of insurance. How can any one pre- | 
dict the result of the next voyage of the 
| 
} 





splendid clipper Star of the East, A1? True, 
no one can predict ; but underwriters, and 
insurance brokers, and marine insurance | 
companies find that, out of a total aggregate 
of ships, a certain uniform average meet 
with some kind of disaster yearly. In the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-two there 
were eleven hundred ships wrecked on the 
British coasts—a fearful number, rendered 





| 
more fearful by the loss of nine hundred} 


human lives. Fearful as these numbers are, 
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the people at Lioyd’s submit them to sober 
calculation in sober books, and arrive at cer- 
tain averages which safely enable them to 
insure ships against all calamities in all seas, 
and under all variation of season and weather. 
The very complete and remarkable organisa- 
tion whereby the marine assuranee business 
is conducted at Lloyd’s has been described in 
an earlier volume.* 

How can you possibly tell whether 
Simpson, your porter, will thrust the 
corner of a shutter through a monster square 
of plate glass in your brilliant. shop win- 
dow’ Simpson is not more careless than 
other porters; and yet he may have this) 
misfortune. Or a mischievous rascal out of 
doors may hurl a stone at the window, and 
shatter the crystal sheet—who knows? There 
appears to be a company whose directors are 
not appalled by the ditticulty of the matter. 
They say that plate glass windows are broken 
by the carelessness of servants, by the open- 
ing and closing of shop fronts, by the cleaning 
of windows, by explosion from gas, by the sub- 
sidence or settling of buildings, by the crowded 
state of thoroughfares, by alternations of tem- 
perature, by malicious design, by stones cast 
up by the feet of horses in macadamised 
roads. ‘They say that, according to the pre- 
sent law, if a square of plate glass be unin- 
tentionally broken, the owner can only 
recover the value of common glass of a cer- 
tain size. They say that they will venture 
to insure plate glass of every description, 
whether used as windows, panels, enclosures, 
ae show-glasses, shop-side cases, or 
ooking-glasses ; by replacing the same with 

lass of similar description and quality ; by 

coming, in fact, a glazing company as well 
as an insuring company. Moreover, they 
announce their intention of becoming the 
universal protectors of shop-windows, by pro- 
secuting all malicious breakers thereof. 
Of course the premium demanded for all 
these benefits, must depend on the judgment 
of the parties concerning the average proba- 
bility of glass-fracture. 

It is difficult for the mind to grasp all the 
responsibility of companies which offer to 
on against losses arising from rob- 

ries, forgeries, frauds, debts,’ insolvency, 
and non-payment of rent? One company 
ventures upon a rough estimate of the pro- 
bable average number of robberies, and 
amount of property stolen; of the ten- 
dency of men to commit forgery; of the 
numberless peccadilloes included under the 
name of fraud. Another company insures 
the debts which ought to be paid at a certain 
time, or within a certain limit : there is of bad 
debts a per-centage which does not differ 
greatly from year to year; and among the 
tradesmen carrying on business, the number 
who become insolvent through roguery or 
misfortune bears a nearly constant ratio to 


* See Household Words, vol. V.y p- 585. 
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those who pay their way; and of all’the | 
rent owing from tenant to landlord, so 
much in the pound may, with safety, be 
considered as lost through the unwillingness 
or inability of the tenants or lodgers to pay. 

With respect to insolvencies and bad fiebis 
there is some force in this remark, “ that 
when every business, notwithstanding indi- 
vidual and occasional failures, is in the main 
profitable, it must be evident that the losses 
form only a per-centage upon the gains ; and 
that if the former could S spread over the 
whole, instead of falling upon a few, failure 
would become almost impossible; the general 
uncertainty would be converted into cer- 
tainty for each, and individual chances and 
accidents would be neutralised by the pre- 
vailing safety,” In other words the whole 
trading community would share such losses, 
and share alike. On what basis the estimate 
is grounded, we do not know ; but there is a 
rough guess that the losses of debts and rents 
in the United Kingdom reach the enormous 
amount of sixty millions sterling annually. 
But.no matter about the amount ; if it main- 
tain anything like a general yearly average, 
the materials may be found whereon to 
ground an insurance against those losses— 
the insurers who do not lose, helping to share 
the burden of those who do, With regard 
to the rents of houses, there is this singular 
fact observable—that not only do rent- 
defaulters bear a stated ratio to rent-pay- 
ers, but that empty houses and apartments 
present a nearly uniform per-centage to those 
which are occupied ; and there is one com- 
pany which, combining these two ratios or per- 
centages, actually undertakes to secure for 
us a certain income from property, whether 
the houses be occupied or uuoccupied, A 
paradox, but not a fallacy ; for it all depends 
upon the premium per cent charged for the 
insurance. 

In theft, fraud, forgery, and so forth, there 
are more efficient means for establishin 
averages, than in respect to rents and bad 
debts, because they come more frequently 
under the cognisance of the law. Few per- 
sons would suppose, on a consideration of the 
subject, how little change there is in the 
number of our rascals, or the extent of their 
rascality, from year to year. ‘Take the 
metropolis alone, and take the number of 
robberies which occurred in eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty, and the two following years ; 
in no year were there less than thirteen 
thousand five hundred, and in no year were 
there so many as thirteen thousand six 
hundred ; the amount of property stolen and 
not afterwards recovered, was in each year 
between thirty-four and thirty-eight thou- 
sand pounds. Not only for those three years, 
but also before and since, the average value 
of property lost by robbery in the metropolis. 
for each year, differed very little indee 
from forty-seven shillings per robbery. If a 
hundred thousand dwellers in the metro- 
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polis. chose to share among them the loss | 
of fifty thousand pounds annually, which is 
occasioned by robbery, it would only be ten 
shillings a-year each ; nobody would feel it. 
This is the principle otf mutual insurance 
thoroughly developed. 

Notwithstanding the many curious ex- 
amples of insurance which we have brought 
forward, there is one which perhaps exceeds 
in peculiarity all the others. It is that in 
which each insurer guarantees the honesty of 
all the others. ‘There is such a large num- 
ber of societies which undertake this work, 
that we must fain think there is something 
feasible in it. 

Their main object is to obviate the incon- 
venience and defects of suretyship by means 
of private bondsmen, by —— the security 
ofa company having a subscribed capital. It 
is known that persons of high character and 
qualifications sometimes decline valuable 
appointments, either from an unwillingness 
to place themselves and their friends under so 
serious an obligation, or from the difficulty of 
obtaining satisfactory sureties. Let this 
matter be taken up by a public company, and 
much of the pain and difficulty ceases. The 
company undertakes for a small yearly pre- 
mium to make good to the employer any loss 
by fraud or dishonesty of the person em- 
ployed, according to the amount specified in 
the bond. The result as regards others, is 
believed to be this; that employers are 
assured of the continued solvency of the 
surety for the person employed, whereby the 
security becomes a permanent one ; and that 
friends and relatives are relieved of the fear of 
those pecuniary losses to which persons are 
exposed, who become responsible for the acts 
of others. 

Bankers and commercial men gradually 
acquire experience concerning clerks and 
shopmen who embezzle, or wrongly ap- 
propriate ; they begin by degrees to know 
the ratio which the bad bear to the good ; 
and only when this is pretty well known can 
a Guarantee Society be based on a really 
sound foundation. How strikingly does this 
show how much we are all interested in the 
os honesty! An honest clerk at a hun- 

red a-year, is obliged to provide surety or 
security, because there are some clerks at a 
hundred a-year who are not honest, and for 
this surety he is obliged to pay a small sum 
annually to a Guarantee Society ; he forfeits 
something, not for his own misdoings, but for 
the misdoings of others. From the tables of 
various companies, it would seem that an 
annual premium, varying from ten to forty 
shillings per cent scent to the circum- 
stances of each particular case, is deemed 
an — payment for the surety ob- 
tained, 

Thus it is, then. If you lose your life,your 
fellow-men provide something for those who 
may be left to mourn you. If you meet with 
an accident, they will support you while on 
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your sick bed. If your house be burnt, or 
your ship sunk, they will share the loss with 
you. If your debtor or your lodger run 
away and forget to pay you, they will bear 
part of your burden. If you are insolvent, 
they will pay your debts. If you are want- 
ing in honesty to your employer, they will 
bear the loss as sureties. That is, they will 
do so to you if you will do so to them. And 
if all join in these mutual arrangements, the 
effects will be two,—loss and suffering will 
not fall so heavily on any one person; and 
every member of the community will be 
directly benefited by the honesty and careful- 
ness of all the others. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN, 


DOLMA BAKJAH. 

Doma Baxksan, signifying literally a gar- 
den for those little stuffed vegetable marrows 
of which the Turks are very fond, is rather a 
remarkable name for a Sultanic residence, 
Nevertheless it is the name of the new 
palace to be occupied, in some distant age, 
by the Sultans of Turkey. I felt some 
curiosity to ascertain who gave it that 
strange name, —who were its godfathers 
or godmothers; but I have not been so 
fortunate as to fall in with any wise 
man of the East who has been either able 
or disposed to gratify a thirst for knowledge 
— I still continue to think is but reason- 
able. 

The name, however, is not altogether a 
misnomer; for, the ground on which the 
palace is still building has been a sort 
of Tommy Tiddler’s ground to all who 
have had anything to do with it. There is no 
reason why it should not grow little stuffed 
vegetable marrows at the present moment: 
It has ed into a sort of proverb among 
the ribald and envious, that a man 
would be rich who might possess for his 
whole fortune no more than five r 
cent on the money which has been stolen 
during only a fifth part of the time 
which the palace has taken to build. The 
palace has been building so long a time, 
that the oldest attaché tothe British Embassy 
cannot remember the laying of the founda- 
tion stone. It is said even that the architects 
and workmen have got into such a hopeless 
state of confusion that the Greek Ka- 
lends is the only date which can be fixed 
with certainty for the termination of 
their labours, The earliest raised part of the 
structure will, it is expected, be in ruins be- 
fore the whole is completed. To be sure, as the 
palace is understood not to be wanted at all— 
the Sultan having already a great many more 
than he knows what to do with—there is no 
particular occasion for hurry, and I have 
therefore no doubt whatever that a large 
number of little stuffed vegetable marrows 
still remains to be grown upon its unbuilt 
ground before the picturesque dresses of the 
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workmen will give place to the eunuchs and 
cavasses, the cooks and the harem of Abd ul 
Medgid. 

Forget these troublesome, intrusive scandals 
—forget all one would rather not remember 
just now—and I think I never saw a lovelier 
sight than this Eastern palace rising out of 
the charmed waters of the Bosphorus. It 
stands close by the shore with its snowy 
terraces and towers reflected in the clear 
calm element. Beautiful as is the reality, 
I love the shadows in the deep waters 
best. They put me in mind of the 
home of the pearl queen, whither the 
prince went, in the fairy tale. Indeed, 
there is quite a kingdom beneath that tran- 
quil sealet; and if some good fairy would 
grant me one of those dreamy, delightful | 
wishes, we all I suppose have as children, I 
thiik I should like to be the king of it. 
There is something so soft and luxurious, 80 | 
strange and far away about it, that I never 
saw anything which gave me so vivid a pic- 
ture of enchanted land. I believe, indeed, | 
that half at least of the beautiful imagery of | 
Arabian and Persian tales owes its origin to 
shadows and reflections in the water. Far | 


as the eye can reach stretches the same, 
white line of dazzling palaces, with now and 
then a tranquil churchyard overgrown with 
cypresses, or a coffee-house crowded with | 
revellers and musicians, the very sound of| 
their uncouth instruments taking a softer | 


tone as it comes mellowed over its sparkling 
and gorgeous pathway. 


We step on shore to the sound of it, and) 
It is one of, 


are nearly blinded by dust. 
those sharp contrasts between romance and 
reality which are constantly hitting one in 
the face—not an inapt simile in Turkey. 
We soon find our paradise vanish when 
we enter it. There are, of course, a 
whole host of people who have nothing to 
do about all Eastern places; and at last 
a limp individual, who allows his con- 
temptnous disgust at Franks to be subdued 
by the alluring hope of backsheesh, comes 
forward to attend us. He has no particular 
idea of there being any duties attached to 
this office or any other—no Turk has. He 
likes the backsheesh ; but no possible argu- 
ment would persuade him that it is at 
all necessary to earn it. His attendance 
merely consists of dogging us solemnly 
wherever we go till he is bought off. Several 
friends also arrive to help him in an occupa- 
tion so congenial ; but they will hold no in- 
tercourse with us, for we are dogs; and 
when we desire to bark, or, in other words, 
tomake the smallest inquiry, they perse- 
veringly look another way. Your vulgar 
Turk is really and truly a sulky bigot, if 
ever there was one. He is almost as imtract- 
able and inconvenient as the Moslem gentle- 
man is courteous and eager to oblige. <A 
common Turk will never be civil unless he 
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niences at hand for instantly carrying that 
punishment into effect. 

The Grand Hall, where the state receptions 
are to be held, and the court of the Sultan 
will appear in all its splendour, is a fine 
lofty place enough. There are some beau- 
tiful specimens of marble among the many 
columns ; but there is too much gilding, and 
the decorations will not bear close examina- 
tion. They are done by inferior artists. The 
flowers, which are the chief ornament every- 
where, are miserable daubs. Passing up a 
mean staircase, we come to a gallery carefully 
guarded by jealous trellice work. This is 
where the ladies of the harem will sit to eat 
bon-bons and watch the proceedings, We 
wander from room to room, noticing nothing 
very remarkable save a good deal of that 
make-believe which I think forms an essen- 
tial quality of all Orientals. For instance : 
we are in the palace of the Sultan ; yet there 
are no real curtains. They are painted above 
the doors and windows—painted a gorgeous 
crimson velvet, with deep gilded embroideries. 
Nothing is real in the East. Read history 
and you will understand why. The accounts 
we have of Oriental splendour were true, but 
they are no longer so. The East was once 
the treasury of the civilised world. Read 
Ducas and Phranza, and Anna Comnena, 
and Chalcocondylas, and you will learn how 
the treasures it contained were wasted by 
ignorance, profusion, priestcraft, and con- 
quest. But the taste for gold and glitter 
remained when the ore and jewels had been 
scattered. Show is part of the Eastern 
character ; and if they cannot any longer 
cheat themselves they may at least try to 
dazzle you and me. 

The interior of Dolma Bakjah is that of a 
palace — nothing more. I have seen fifty 
better and as many worse. There is no grand 
conception in it — no imposing beauty. The 
staircases are all mean; the passages are 
dark, the rooms generally are low, and the 
carpenter’s and joiner’s work is bad. The 
fireplaces—necessary things enough in the 
Bosphorus—are too small; there is no 
freedom of handling or grace of idea about 
any one apartment, though the evidence of 
almost reckless expense strikes you at eve 
turn. The very floors, all things considered, 
might have been laid down in silver at a less 
cost ; yet they are not handsome. The best 
things I noticed were some magnificent spe- 
cimens of marble in the dining-room, and a 
charming effect of the setting sun shining 
down through some lofty stained glass 
windows. ‘The square formal garden is sin- 
gularly ugly. 

Let me own I was shocked at the waste of 
wealth about this needless place, I am not 
going to speak of many a deserted home I 
had seen in a distant province, many a bare 
hut with the housewife wailing in the midst 
for her husband imprisoned to wring the stern 
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tax from hands which could no longer pay it. | 
I will not speak of the awful amount of) 
misery I had witnessed but yesterday in the 
Greek Islands. It is I know 2 fashionable 
philosophy to say that public works is one of 
the best remedies for all this, and that the 
profusion of the wealthy is the hope of the 

oor. I do not care to discuss the point ; 

ut I think that even for the poor, money 
may be spent much more wisely than in un- 
productive splendour, and on the useless and | 
tasteless trappings of royalty. 


A TURKISH BATH, 


Passing through a pleasant paved court 
ornamented with flowers enough, and with a 
merry little talkative fountain in the centre, 
I was soon inducted into the bath toilet, 
which consisted merely of a particoloured 
garment, rather rough, bound round my 
loins, and a towel tied turban-form about my 
head. Thus equipped, I was mouuted upon 
a most rickety pair of wooden clogs, and 
led gingerly into the first or outward 
chamber of the bath. It had once been a 
noble apartment, with a lofty roof and 
fretted marble walls and cornices. It now 
shared the fate of all things Turkish, and 
had tumbled into a dreary state of ruin and 
decay. A large fat, black rat dashed game- 
somely by us as the door opened, and he 
sprinkled some water over my leg with his 
frolicsome tail I had not thought a rat 
was such a playful thing. | 

A strong smell of boiled Turk now made 
itself so outrageously demonstrative that a 
pipe became a necessity; and while en-| 
gaged in its discussion, I found myself) 
introduced into a Mohammedan company 
rather more numerous than I had antici- 
pated, or, indeed, than appeared convenient 
for the purposes of ablution. 1 soon per- 
ceived that the bath is a regular house of 
call for scandal and gossiping; and 1 wit- 
nessed the pulling to pieces of many persons 
in authority, an operation which I am 
bound to say was performed with the same 
liveliness and spirit, the same racy appetite 
for forbidden things which I have so 
often observed amongst the western nation of 
which I am a native. 

Turks of various shapes and sizes, and in 
divers stages of their interminable washing, 
stalked from chamber to chamber, or stood 
together conversing in groups while the bath- 
men shaved the hair from their armpits. But 
persons of overwhelming dignity shut them- 
selves and their pipes up in little private 
dens, and kept the vulgar off by means of 
towels spread carefully over the doorways. 
The bathmen I noticed seemed to be all cha- 
racters —licensed jesters, like the one-eyed 
boots of sporting inns, They seemed to 
know everybody’s secrets and sly places: it 
was refreshing to observe the use they made 
of these acquisitions. It is my belief that 
many a lordly old Effendi went to that bath 
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to obtain treasonable matter for the ensuing 
week’s coffee-house conversation. For the 
rest, the general and distinctive character of 
the Turks was here completely lost, as far as 
their appearance goes to outward eyes. Many 
aman who half an hour before seemed to be 
possessed of muscular power enough to rouse 


‘the envy of a British Grenadier, peeled but 
| poorly. 


I do not ever remember seeing such 
a remarkable collection of arms and legs. 
A straggling assemblage of very gnarled 
and knotty broomsticks will by no means 
convey to the mind’s eye an adequate idea 
of their very singular leanness and crooked- 
ness, 

From what may be called the talk and 
perspiration-room, I was now led hobbling 
into another, much hotter. It had a dome- 
like roof, with little round windows to let in 
the light. They would have looked like 
holes, but for the dense steam which collected 
on them, I remember that a condensed 
drop fell upon my nose. I did not like it. I 
could not divest my imagination of an idea 
that there was a greasiness about the water. 
In fact, an impression began to make itself 
generally felt about me that one would want 
rather more good wholesome washing after 
a Turkish bath than before it. 

I smiled feebly as my attendant led 
me, skating awkwardly, over the marble 
floor till we came to a little brass tap 
and a marble basin. Here he bade me 
sit down; and I didso. I was unwilling 
to hurt his feelings by expressing my 
opinion that the whole affair, as far as 
cleanliness might be concerned, was a delu- 
sion and a snare ; beside, resistance was im- 
possible. I closed my eyes, therefore, upon 
the filthy puddles round about, and meekly 
resigned myself to my fate, whatever it 
might be. 

Now, if anybody was to interrupt an 
English and, still more, an Irish gentleman 


taking a bath, according to the custom of his - 


country, the bather might, could, should, or 
would, in all probability, knock the intruder 
down; but, in the East, such an achievement 
would be fairly impossible. I began, there- 
fore, for the first time, to understand how 
attacking a tyrant in his bath has always 
been such a very favourite and convenient 
way of getting rid of him. An eastern bather, 
six feet by four, is as helpless as a child. He 
hobbles or skates, as the case may be, in 
wooden clogs, three inches high, attached to 
the instep by a single narrow strap. He is 
laid down on a biock which looks like a 
sarcophagus turned topsyturvy. He is 
swathed up like a mummy, and, a pipe being 
put into his lips, he is left till he feels 
drowsy. Then there looms through the mist, 
gigantic, a man with a wonderiully serious 
face, who affords himself a very curious enter- 
tainment at the expense of his prostrate victim, 
His open hands press, and punch, and poke 
the bather in all possible and impossible 
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places. A fanciful individual suffering thus 
might suppose himself to be the old original 
Prometheus, and his tormentor, the vulture, 
about to dine upon him. Having been now 
punched, and poked, and pulled, and pressed 
sufliciently, the victim is lifted up by the 
hand as helpless as an heir apparent, and 
then being reseated he shares passively in a 
wild orgy which we will call lathering. The 
demon of the bath takes a long stringy thing 
in his hand—it looks like a mop without a 
handle—and he scrubs the miserable body 
confided to him with stern animation. Some- 
thing comes off it in flakes. The advocates of 
the bath maintain these flakes to be composed 
of the various impurities of the skin; but I 
am much Seek to question the accuracy 
of this opinion, and having suffered the most 
acute pain from the subsequent contact of my 
clothes, I have reason to believe that I was 
very nearly flayed during this process, 
though from having been previously nearly 
boiled, and the atmosphere being generally 
warm and greasy, the operation did not cause 
me the acute agony at the time which it 
would cause under ordinary circumstances, 
Having been lathered more than sufficiently, 
with eyes, nose, ears, mouth, and every 
erick and cranny in his body utterly stopped 
up and glutinous with soap, the wretched 
searcher, after cleanliness under difficulties, 
is at last perfectly soused with a deluge of 
scalding water, and being swaddled up anew 
and led into the outer apartment, the air of 
which strikes upon himeas that of an ice- 
house, he sinks exhausted beside the con- 
soling pipe and coffee which have been 
prepared for him. Never is sleep more 
grateful than that which follows, though I 
am bound to confess, for my own part, that 1 
could not help dreaming fitfully of the vulture 
who had been clawing me, and at last I 
woke, in imminent apprehension of him, and 
found the barber. 

The Eastern barber is a distinguished per- 
sonage. He has been so under all rabid 
despotisms. It was found inconvenient not 
to treat with considerable deference an indi- 
vidual who also enjoyed a sort of absolute 
despotism,—who, in point of fact, was a rival 
potentate in his way, and might doom you to 
execution if ever the idea should occur to 
him as being agreeable or advantageous. It 
is not surprising that barbers invested with 
so much dignity should have a lively con- 
sciousness of their exalted station in society. 
The most elderly and experienced person, 
when admitted to the honourable craft of 
viscounts or barons, has the same. It is 
indeed a natural sentiment, and common to 
all magnates alike. I notice, therefore, with- 
out surprise, that the shaver now introduced 
to me has a dignified charm of manner and 
grace of attitude while taking the small hair 
out of my nose, and the gray ‘hairs out of my 
eyebrows, which almost causes me to forget 
the excruciating anguish arising from so un- 
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looked-for a proceeding. He polishes me'up 
indeed to such a powerful and surprising 
extent, that I do not. know my own face in 
the pretty little tortoiseshell and mosaic- 
framed looking-glass which he: hands me, that 
I may admire in it the perfection of his art. 
He hasshaved me with such alight hand that 
I set that individual down as a goose who 
shaveth himself in Turkey. My chin is as 
smooth as a very dark species of ivory; my 
eyebrows have been miraculously arched, I 
feel for the favourite tuft on my right, ear in 
vain, My visage and.all thereto pertaining 
is as bare as the palm of a lady’s hand. I 
have grown quite juvenile during this strange 
operation. I came hither a rusty elderly 
gentleman as needs to be. I shall depart an 
adventurous youth on my travels, and hotel- 
keepers will rejoice to take mein. I vow and 
declare that my moustaches are twisted into 
points sharp and dark and insinuating 
enough, to go straight through the heart of 
sweet seventeen. The barber contemplates 
the mprorennens in my personal appearance 
with due gravity and enjoyment. I am the 
last triumph of his art, and he is proud of me. 
If it were not for a slight twinge of a most. 
intrusive and unaccountable rheumatism, I 
should be proud of myself. 

The barber veils his eyes with his hands, 
and prostrates himself before the Beys Adé. 
I notice with a kindred pang that Hamet is 
distressed at the depth of his reverence, and 
I prophesy that my store of Turkish small 
change in the Albanian pouch will sensibly 
shrink ere that barber departeth. 

Let us dress and depart also. Hamed 
brings my linen, which has been washed at 
the bath during my ablutions, and holds ‘a 
curtain before me as a screen from the vulgar, 
while I put it on, He is always very parti- 
cular in this respect, aud he will not allow 
me to be seen by profane eyes in my shirt- 
sleeves on any account. I must be arrayed in 
the full glory of a gay-coloured plaid shooting 
coat (bought of a Maltese Jew), and I must 
have on my eyeglass (which I hear the 
Rhodians have mistaken for a British mili- 
tary order of a high class) before he will let 
me go forth. His fierce rugged face aud 
well-knit figure, the splendour of his Albanian 
dress and his glittering arms, contrast, us 
they often do, oddly enough, with the’ em- 
ployment he has imposed on himself. 

And now comes the quarter of an hour 
so pathetically mentioned by old Rabelais. 
I must pay for the loss of my skin and 
for my renovated youth. Unhappily for 
wy slender purse, which has long. been in 
a gallopiug consumption, people in Turkey 
do not pay what things are worth, but what 
they themselves are supposed to be worth. 
Now they appear to find it convenient 
wherever I owe anything to call me Beys 
Adé, which signifies great lord, or something 
altogether out of the common. way; and 
therefore I am ruthlessly muicted of a sum 
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pither greater than that I should have to 
pay in Bond Street—viz., about ten shillings 
+s powerful ‘sum'for a bath. If my ser- 
vant iad not blown my'trumpet with such 
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| ultry street. It seemed. as though he gave 
| way all at once; he was so languid that he 
/could not control his thoughts ; they would 


wander to her; they would bring back the 


hauightiness and vivacity while entertaining | scene,—not of his repulse and rejection the 
his little world of admirers in the anteroom, | day before, but the looks, the actions of the 
FE might have got off for twopence, as other | day before that. He went along the crowded 


people do. . Ah, Hamed! Hamed! 


' NORTH AND SOUTH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON. 


sengeee 
CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 


: Mr. Tuornton went straight and hard into 
all the interests of the following day. There 
was a slight demand for finished goods ; and, 
as it atfeeted his branch of the trade, he took 
advantage of it, and drove hard bargains. He 
was sharp to the hour at the meeting of his 
brother magistrates,—giving them the best 
assistance of his strong sense, and his power 
of seeing consequences at a glance, and so 
coming toa rapid decision. Older men, men 
of long standing in the town, men of far 
greater wealth—realised and turned into 
Jand, while his was all floating capital, en- 
gaged in his trade—looked to him for prompt 
ready wisdom, He was the one deputed to see 
and arrange with the police—to lead in all the 
requisite steps. And he cared for their uncon- 
scious deference no more than for the soft 
west wind, that scarcely made the smoke 
from the great tall chimneys swerve in its 
straight upward course. He was not aware 
of the silent respect paid to him. If it had 
been otherwise, he would have felt it as an 
obstacle in his progress to the object he had 
in view, As it was, he looked to the speedy 
accomplishment of that alone, It was his 
mother’s greedy ears that sucked in, from 
the womenkind of these magistrates and 
wealthy men, how highly Mr. This or Mr. 
That thought of Mr. Thornton; that if he 
had not been there, things would have gone 
on very differently—very badly, indeed. He 
swept off his business right and left that day. 
It seemed as though his deep mortification of 
yesterday, and the stunned purposeless course 
of the hours afterwards, had cleared away all 
the mists from his intellect. He felt his 

ower and revelled in it. He could almost 

efy his heart. If he had known it, he could 
have sang the song of the miller who lived by 
the river Dee :— 


I care for nobody— 
Nobody cares for me. 


The evidence against Boucher and other 
ringleaders of the riot was taken before him ; 
tliat against the three others, for conspiracy, 
failed. But he sternly charged the police to 
be on the watch ; for the swift right arm of 
the law should be in readiness to strike as 
soon as they could prove a fault. And then 
he left the hot reeking room in the borough 
‘court, and went out into the fresher but still 


streets mechanically, winding in and out 
among the people, but never seeing them,— 
almost sick with longing for that one half- 
hour—that one brief space of time when she 
clung to him and her heart beat against his 
—to come once again. 

“Why, Mr. Thornton! you’re cutting me 
very coolly, I must say. And how is Mrs, 
Thornton? Brave weather this! We doctors 
don’t like it, I can tell you!” 

“I beg your pardon, Dr. Donaldson, I 
really did not see you. My mother’s quite 
well, thank you. It is a fine day, and good 
for the harvest, I hope. If the wheat is well 
got in, we shall have a brisk trade next year, 
whatever you doctors have.” 

“Ay, ay. Each man for himself. Your 
bad weather, and your bad times, are my 
good ones. When trade is bad, there’s more 
undermining of health, and preparation for 
death, going on among you Milton men than 
you’re aware of.” 

“Not with me, Doctor. I’m made of iron. 
The news of the worst bad debt I ever had 
never made my pulse vary. This strike, 
which affects me more than any one else in 
Milton,—more than Hamper,—never comes 
near my appetite. You must go elsewhere 
for a patient, Doctor.” . 

“By the way, you’ve recommended me a 
good patient, poor lady! Not to go on talking 
in this heartless way, I seriously believe that 
Mrs. Hale—that lady in Crampton, you know 
—hasn’t many weeks to live. 1 never had any 
hope of cure, as I think I told you ; but I’ve 
been seeing her to-day, and I think very 
badly of her.” 

Mr. Thornton was silent. The vaunted 
steadiness of pulse failed him for an instant. 

“Can I do anything, Doctor?” he asked, 
in an altered voice. “ You know—you would 
see that money is not very plentiful ;—are 
there any comforts or dainties she ought to 
have ?” 

“No,” replied the Doctor, shaking his 
head. “She craves for fruit,—she has a con- 
stant fever on her ; but jargonelle pears will 
do as well as anything, and there are quan- 
tities of them in the market.” 

“You will tell me if there is anything I can 
do, I’m sure,” replied Mr. Thornton. “I rely 
upon you.” 

“Oh! never fear! I'll not spare your 
purse,—I know it’s deep enough. I wish 
you’d give me carte-blanche for all my 
patients, and all their wants.” 

But Mr. Thornton had no general bene- 
volence,—no universal philanthropy ; few 
even would have given him credit for strong 
affections. But he went straight to the first 
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fruit-shop in Milton, and chose out the bunch'Good afternoon, Mr. Hale. Good bye, 
of purple grapes with the most delicate bloom | ma’am.” 

upon them,—the richest-coloured peaches—| He was gone. Not one word; not one 
the freshest vine-leaves. They were packed look to Margaret. She believed that he had 
into a basket, and the shopman awaited the not seen her. She went for a plate in silence, 
answer to his inquiry, “ Where shall we send and lifted the fruit out semderiy, with the 
them to, sir?” |points of her delicate taper fingers. It was 

There was no reply. “To Marlborough good of him to bring it ; and after yesterday 
Mills, L suppose, sir ?” | too! 

“No!” Mr. Thornton said. “Give the | “Oh! it is so delicious!” said Mrs. Hale, 
basket to me,—I’ll take it.” jin a feeble voice. “How kind of him to think 

It took up both his hands to carry it; and;of me! Margaret love, only taste these 
he had to pass through the busiest part of grapes! Was it not good of him?” 
the town for feminine shopping. Many a! “Yes!” said Margaret, quietly. 
young lady of his acquaintance turned to look} “Margaret!” said Mrs. Hale, rather 
after him, and thought it strange to see him | querulously, “you won't like anything Mr. 
occupied just like a porter or an errand-boy. | Thornton does. I never saw anybody so 

He was thivking, “I will not be daunted | prejudiced.” 
from doing as I choose by the thought of her.| Mr. Hale had been peeling a peach for his 
Llike to take this fruit to the poor mother, | wife, and, cutting off a small piece for himself, 
and it is simply right that I should. She he said: 
shall never scorn me out of doing what I| “If I had any prejudices, the gift of such 
please. A pretty joke, indeed, if, for fear of delicious fruit as this would melt them all 
a haughty girl, I failed in doing a kindness to' away. I have not tasted such fruit—no! 
aman I liked! Ido it for Mr. Hale,—I do not even in Hampshire—since I was a boy; 
it in defiance of her.” and to boys, I fancy, all fruit is good. I 

He went at an unusual pace, and was soon remember eating sloes and crabs witha relish. 
at Crampton. He went upstairs two steps at} Do you remember the matted-up currant 
a time, and entered the drawing-room before | bushes, Margaret, at the corner of the west- 
Dixon could announce him,—his face flushed, | wall in the garden at home ?” 
his eyes shining with kindly earnestuess.| Did she not? did she not remember every 
Mrs. Hale lay on the sofa heated with fever.! weather-stain on the old stone wall ; the gray 
Mr. Hale was reading aloud. Margaret was | and yellow lichens that marked it like a map; 
working on a low stool by her mother’s side. | the little crane’s-bill that grew in the 
Her heart fluttered, if his did not, at this crevices? She had been shaken by the events 
interview. But he took no notice of her,—! of the last two days; her whole life just now 
hardly of Mr. Hale himself; he went up wasa strain upon her fortitude ; and, some- 
straight with his basket to Mrs. Hale, and how, these careless words of her father’s, 
said, in that subdued and gentle tone which | touching on the remembrance of the sunny 
is so touching when used by a robust man in times of old, made her start up, and, dropping 
full health speaking to a feeble invalid— | her sewing on the ground, she went hastily 

“T met Dr. Donaldson, ma’am, and as he out of the room into her own little chamber, 
said fruit would be good for you, I havetaken She had hardly given way to the first choking 
the liberty—the great liberty—of bringing! sob, when she became aware of Dixon stand- 
you some that seemed to me fine.” Mrs. ing at her drawers, and evidently searching 
Hale was excessively surprised ; excessively | for something. 

leased ; quite inatremble of eagerness. Mr.| “Bless me, miss! How you startled me! 
ale with fewer words expressed a deeper’ Missus is not worse, is she? Is anything the 
gratitude. matter?” 

“ Fetch a plate, Margaret—a basket—any-| “No, nothing. Only I’m silly, Dixon, and 
thing.” Margaret stood up by the table, half want a glass of water. What are you looking 
afraid of moving or making any noise to! for? I keep my muslins in that drawer.” 
arouse Mr. Thornton into a consciousness of, Dixon did not speak, but went on rum- 
her being in the room. She thought it would! maging. The scent of lavender came out and 
be so awkward for both to be brought into! perfumed the room. 
conscious collision; and fancied that, from her| At last Dixon found what she wanted ; 
being on a low seat at first, and now standing | what it was Margaret could not see. Dixon 
behind her father, he had overlooked her in! faced round, and spoke to her: 
his haste. As if he did not feel the conscious-| “Now I don’t like telling you what I 
ness of her presence all over, though his eyes | wanted, because you've fretting enough to go 
had never rested on her! through, and I know you'll fret about this. 

“I must go,” said he, “I eannot stay. If I meant to have kept it from you till night, 
you will forgive this liberty,—my rough! may-be, or such times as that.” 
ways,—too abrupt, I fear—but I will be! “What is the matter? pray, tell me, 
more gentle next time. You will allow me’ Dixon, at once.” 
the pleasure of bringing you some fruit’ “That young woman you go to see— 
again, if I should see any that is tempting. | Higgins, 1 mean.” 
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“Well?” 

“Well! she died this morning, and her 
sister is here—come to beg a strange thing. 
It seems the young woman who died had a 
fancy for being buried in something of yours, 
and so the sister come to ask for it,—and I 
was looking for a night-cap that was’nt too 
good to give away.” . 

“Oh! let me find one,” said Margaret, in 
the midst of her tears. “ Poor Bessy! 
never thought I should not see her again.” 

“Why, that’s another thing. This girl 
down-stairs wanted me to ask you if you 
would like to see her.” 

“ But she’s dead!” said Margaret, turning 
a litile pale. “I never saw a dead person. 
No! I would rather not.” 

“T should never have asked you if you had 
not come in. I told her you would not.” 

“JT will go down and speak to her,” said 
Margaret, afraid lest Dixon’s harshness of 
manner might wound the poor girl. So, 
taking the cap in her hand, she went to the 
kitchen. Mary’s face was all swollen with 
crying, and she burst out afresh when she 
saw Margaret. 

“Oh, ma’am, she loved yo, she loved yo, 
she did indeed!” 
Margaret could not get her to say anything 
more than this, 
Dixon’s scolding, forced out a few facts. 
Nicholas Higgins had gone out in the morn- 
ing, leaving Bessy as well as on the day 
before. But in an hour she was taken worse; 
some neighbour ran to the room where Mary 
was working; they did not know where to 
find her father ; Mary had only come in a few 
minutes before she died. 

“It were a day or two ago she axed to 
be buried in somewhat o’ yourn. She were 
never tired o’ talking 0’ yo. 
yo were the prettiest thing she’d ever 
clapped eyes on. She loved yo dearly. Her 
last words were, ‘Give her my affectionate 
respects ; and keep father fro’ drink.’ Yo’ll 
come and see her, ma’am. She would ha’ 
thought it a great compliment, I know.” 

Margaret shrank a little from answering. 

“Yes, perhaps I may. Yes, I will ll 
come before tea. But where’s your father, 
Mary?” 

Mary shook her head, and stood up to be 
going. 

“ Miss Hale,” said Dixon, in a low voice, 
“where's the use o’ your going to see the poor 
thing laid out? I'd never say a word against 
it, if it could do the girl any good; and I 
would’nt mind a bit going myself, if that 
would satisfy her. They’ve just a notion 
these common folks, of its being a respect to 
the departed. Here,” said she, turning 
sharply round, “ I'll come and see your sister. 
Miss Hale is busy, and she can’t come, or else 
she would.” 

The girl looked wistfully at Margaret. 
Dixon’s coming might be a compliment, but 
it was not the same thing to the poor sister, 





And for a long time | 


At last, her sympathy, and | 


who had had her little pangs of jealousy 
during Bessy’s life-time at the intimacy 
between her and the young lady. 

“No, Dixon !” said Margaret with decision. 
“T will go. Mary, you shall see me this 
afternoon.” And for fear of her own 
cowardice, she went away, in order to take 
from herself any chance of changing her 
determination. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 


Tat afternoon she walked swiftly to the 
Higgins’s house. Mary was looking out for 
her, with a half-distrustful face. Margaret 
smiled into her eyes to re-assure her. They 
passed quickly through the house-place, up- 
stairs, and into the quiet presence of the 
dead. Then Margaret was glad that she had 
come. The face, often so weary with pain, so 
restless with troublous thoughts, had now the 
faint soft smile of eternal rest upon it. The 
slow tears gathered into Margaret’s eyes, but 
a deep calm entered into hersoul. And that 
was death! It looked more peaceful than 
life. All beautiful scriptures came into her 
mind. “They rest from their labours.” “The 
weary are at rest.” “He giveth His beloved 
sleep.” 

Slowly, slowly Margaret turned away from 
the bed. Mary was humbly sobbing in the 
back-ground. They went downstairs without 
| a word. 

Resting his hand upon the house-table, 
Nicholas Higgins stood in the midst of the 
\ floor; his great eyes startled open by the 
news he had heard as he came along the 
court from many busy tongues, His eyes 
were dry, and fierce ; studying the reality of 
her death ; bringing himself to understand 
| that her place should know her no more. For 








She used to say | she had been sickly, dying so long, that he 


had persuaded himself she would not die; 
that she would “pull through.” 

Margaret felt as if she had no business to 
be there, familiarly acquainting herself with 
the surroundings of the death which he, the 
father, had only just learnt. There had been 
a pause of an instant on the steep crooked 
stair, when she first saw him; but now she 
tried to steal past his abstracted gaze, and to 
leave him in the solemn circle of his house- 
hold misery. 

Mary sat down on the first chair she came 
to, and throwing her apron over her head, 
began to ery. 

The noise appeared to rouse him. He took 
sudden hold of Margaret’s arm, and held her 
till he could gather words to speak. His 
throat seemed dry ; they came up thick, and 
choked, and hoarse : 

“Were yo with her? 
die?” 

“No!” replied Margaret, standing still 
with the utmost patience, now she found 
herself perceived. It was some time before 
he spoke again, but he kept his hold on her 
arm. 


Did yo see her 
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“ All men must die,” said he at last, with 
a strange sort of gravity, which first sug- 

ested to Margaret the idea that he had been 
_ ee eine, enough to intoxicate himself, 
but enough to make his thoughts bewildered. 
“But she were younger than me.” Still he 
pondered over the event, not looking at Mar- 
garet, though he grasped her tight. Sud- 
denly, he looked up at her with a wild, 
searching inquiry in his glance. “ Yo're 
sure and certain she’s dead—not in a dwam, 
a faint ?—she’s been so before, often.” 

“ She is dead,” replied Margaret. She felt 
no fear in speaking to him, though he hurt 
her arm. with his gripe, and wild gleams came 
across the stupidity of his eyes. 

“She is dead!” she said. 

He looked at her still with that searching 
look, which seemed to fade out of his eyes as 
he gazed. Then he suddenly let go his hold 
of Margaret, and, throwing his body half 
across the table, he shook it and every other 
piece of furniture in the room, with his 
— sobs. Mary came trembling towards 

im. 

“Get thee gone !—get thee gone!” he 
cried, striking wildly and blindly at her. 
“What do I care for thee?” Margaret took 
her hand, and held it softly in hers. He 
tore his hair, he beat his head against the 
hard wood, then he lay exhausted and stupid. 
Still his daughter and Margaret did not 
move. Mary trembled from head to foot. 
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she loved yo—-and in my own house, too, 
where I never asked yo to come, yo’r mista’en, 
It’s very hard upon a man that he can’t go to 
the only comfort left.” 

Margaret felt that he acknowledged her 
power. What could she do next? He had 
seated himself on a chair, close to the door ; 
half-conquered, half-resenting ; intending to 
go out as soon as she left her position, but 
unwilling to use the violence he had 
threatened not five minutes before, Mar- 
garet laid her hand on his arm. 

“Come with me,” she said. 
see her.” 

The voice in which she spoke was very low 
and solemn ; but there was no fear or doubt 
expressed in it, either of him or of his com- 
pliance. He sullenly rose up. He stood un- 
certain, with dogged irresolution upon his 
face. She waited him there; quietly and 
patiently waited for his time to move. He 
had a strange pleasure in making her wait ; 
but at last he moved towards the stairs, 

She and he stood by the corpse. 

“ Her last words to Mary were, ‘ Keep my 
father fro’ drink.’” 

“Tt canna hurt her now,” muttered he, 
“Nought can hurt her now.” Then, raising 
his voice to a wailing cry, he went on; “ We 
may quarrel and fall out—we may make 
peace and be friends—we may clem to skin 
and bone—and nought o’ all our griefs will 
ever touch her more. Hoo’s had her portion 


“Come and 


At last—it might have been a quarter of}on’em. What wi’ hard work first, and sick- 


an hour, it might have been an hour—he 
lifted himself up. His eyes were swollen and 
bloodshot, and he seemed to have forgotten 
that any one was by; he scowled at the 
watchers when he saw them. He shook 
himself heavily, gave them one more sullen 
look, spoke never a word, but made for the 
door. 

“Oh, father, father!” said Mary, throw- 
ing herself upon his arm,—“ not to night ! 
Any night but to-night. Oh, help me! he’s 
going out to drink again! Father, I'll not 
leave yo. Yo may strike, but I'll not leave 
yo. She told me last of all to keep yo fro’ 
drink !” 

But Margaret stood in the doorway, silent 
yet commanding. He looked up at her 
defyingly. 

“It’s my own house. Stand out o’ the 
way, wench, or I'll make yo!” He had 
shaken off Mary with violence: he looked 
ready to strike Margaret. But she never 
moved a feature—never took her deep, 
serious eyes off him. He stared back on her 
with gloomy fierceness. If she had stirred 
hand or foot, he would have thrust her aside 
with even more violence than he had used to 
his own daughter, whose face was bleeding 
from her fall against a chair. 

“What are yo looking at mein that way 
for?” asked he at last, daunted and awed by 
her severe calm, “If yo think for to keep 
me from going what gait I choose, because 


ness at last, hoo’s led the life ofa dog. And 
to die without knowing one good piece 0” 
rejoicing in all her days! Nay, wench, 
whatever hoo said, hoo can know nought 
about it nuw, and I mun ha’ a sup o’ drink 
just to steady me against sorrow.” 

“No,” said Margaret, softening with his 
softened manner. “ You shall not. If her 
life has been what you say, at any rate she 
did not fear death as some do. Oh, you 
should have heard her speak of the life to 
come—the life hidden with God, that she is 
now gone to,” 

He shook his head, glancing sideways up 
at Margaret as he did so, His pale, haggard 
face struck her painfully. 

“You are sorely tired. Where have you 
been all day—not at work ?” 

“ Not at work, sure enough,” said he, with 
a short, grimlaugh. “Not at what you call 
work. I were at the Committee till I were 
sickened out wi’ trying to make fools hear 
reason. I were fetched to Boucher’s wife 
afore seven this morning. She’s bed-fast, 
but she were raving and raging to know 
where her dunder-headed brute of a chap 
was, as if I’d to keep him—as if he were fit 
to be ruled by me. The d—d fool, who has 
put his foot in all our plans! And I’ve 
walked my feet sore wi’ going about for to 
see men who would not be seen, now the law 
is raised again us. And I were sore-hearted, 
too, which is worse than sore-footed ; andifl 
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did see a friend who ossed to treat me, T 
neyet knew hoo lay a-dying here. Bess, lass, 
thou’d believe me, thou would’st—wouldstn’t 
thou ?” turning to the. poor dumb form with 
wild appeal. 

“T am sure,” said Margaret, “I am sure 
you did not know : it was quite sudden. But 
now, you see, it would be different ; you do 
know ; you do see her lying there ; you hear 
what.she said with her last breath. You 
will not go?” 

No answer. 
for comfort ? 

“Come home with me,” said she at last, 


In fact, where was he to look 
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he feared being upset by the words, still more 
the looks, of sympathising neighbours. So he 
and Margaret walked in silence. 

As he got near the street in which he knew 
she lived, he looked down at his clothes, his 
hands, and shoes. : 

“T should m’appen ha’ cleaned mysel’, 
first ?” 

It certainly would have been desirable, but 
Margaret assured him he should be allowed 
to go into the yard, and have soap and towel 
provided ; she could not let him slip out of 

| her hands just then. 

While he followed the house-servant along 


with a bold venture, half trembling at her | the passage, and through the kitchen, stepping 
own proposal as she made it. “Atleast you| cautiously on every dark mark in the pattern 
shall have some comfortable food, which I’m | of the oil-cloth in order to conceal his dirty 


| often wished to say to a parson, and 


sure you need,” 

“'Yo're father’s a parson ?” asked he, with 
a sudden turn in his ideas. 

“ He was,” said Margaret, shortly. 

“Tl go and take a dish 0 tea with him,” 
since yo’ve asked me. I’ve many a on I 

m 
not particular as to whether he’s preaching 
now, or not.” 

Margaret was perplexed ; his drinking tea 
with her father, who would be totally unpre- 
pared for his visitor—her mother so ill— 
stemed utterly out of the question; and yet 
if she drew back now, it would be worse than 
ever—sure to drive him to the gin-shop. She 
thought that if she could only get him to 
their own house, it was so great a step gained 
that she would trust to the chapter of 
accidents for the next, 

“Goodbye, ou’d wench ! 
company at last, we have! 
been a blessin’ to thy father ever sin’ 
thou wert born. Bless thy white lips, lass, 
—they’ve a smile on ’em now! and I’m glad 
to see it once again, though I’m lone and 
forlorn for evermore.” 

He stooped down and fondly kissed his 
daughter ; covered up her face, and turned to 
follow Margaret. She had hastily gone down 
stairs to tell Mary of the arrangement ; to say 
it was the ouly way she could think of to keep 
him from the gin-palace ; to urge Mary to 
come too, for her heart smote her at the idea 


We've parted 


But thou’st | 


foot-prints, Margaret ran upstairs. She met 
Dixon on the landing. 
“How is mamma ?—where is papa ?” 
Missus was tired, and gone into her own 
room. She had wanted to go to bed, but 
Dixon had persuaded her to Jie down on the 
sofa, and have her tea brought to her there ; 
it would be better than getting restless by 
being too long in bed. 

So far, so good. But where was Mr. Hale? 
In the drawing-room. Margaret went in 
half breathless with the hurried story she had 
to tell. Of course, she told it incompletely ; 
and her father was rather “taken aback ” by 
the idea of the drunken weaver awaiting him 
in his quiet study, with whom he was expected 
to drink tea, and on whose behalf Margaret 
was anxiously pleading. The meek, kind- 
hearted Mr. Hale would have readily tried to 
console him in his grief, but, unluckily, the 
point Margaret dwelt upon most forcibly was 
| the fact of his having been drinking, and her 
having brought him home with her as a last 
expedient to keep him from the gin shop, 
One little event had come out of another so 
naturally that Margaret was hardly conscious 
of what she had done, till she saw the slight 
look of repugnance on her father’s face. 

“Oh, papa! he really is aman you will not 
dislike—if you won’t be shocked to begin with.” 

“But, Margaret, to bring a drunken man 
home—and your mother so ill!” 

Margaret’s countenance fell. “Iam sorry, 








of leaving the poor affectionate girl alone.| papa. He is very quiet—he is not tipsy at 
But Mary had friends among the neighbours, | all. He was only rather strange at first, but 
she said, who would come in and sit a bit|that might be the shock of poor Bessy’s 
with her ; it was all right ; but father— death.” Margaret’s eyes filled with tears. 
He was there by them as she would have| Mr. Hale took hold of her sweet pleading 
spoken more. He had shaken off hisemotion| face in both his hands, and kissed her 
as if he was ashamed of having even given | forehead. 
way to it; and had even o’erleaped himself} “It is all right, dear. I'll go and make 
so much that he assumed a sort of bitter| him as comfortable as I can, and do you 
mirth, like the crackling of thorns under a/attend to your mother. Only, if you can 
po come in and make a third in the study, I 
“T’m going to take my tea wi’ her father, | shall be glad.” 
Tam!” “Oh, yes—thank you.” But as Mr. Hale 
But he slouched his cap low down over his | was leaving the room, she ran after him : 
brows as he went out into the street, and| “ Papa—you must not wonder at what he 
e’s an—— I mean he does not be- 


looked neither to the right nor to the left,| says: 
while he tramped along by Margaret’s side ;' lieve in much of what we do.” 
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“Oh dear! a drunken infidel weaver !” 
said Mr. Hale to himself, in dismay. But to 
Margaret he only said, “If your mother 
goes to sleep, be sure you come directly.” 

Margaret went into her mother’s room. 
Mrs. Hale lifted herself up from a doze. 

“ When did you write to Frederick, Mar- 
garet? Yesterday, or the day before ?” 

“Yesterday, mamma.” 

“Yesterday. And the letter went ? 

“Yes. I took it myself.” 

“ Oh, Margaret, I’m so afraid of his coming! 
If heshould be recognised! If he should be | 
taken! If heshould be executed, after all} 
these years that he has kept away and lived 
in safety! I keep falling asleepand dreaming | 
that he is caught and being tried.” 

“ Oh, mania, don’t be afraid. There will 
be some risk, no doubt ; but we wili lessen it | 
as much as ever wecan. And it is so little ! 
Now, if we were at Helstone, there would be | 
twenty—a hundred times as much, There | 
everybody would remember him; and if| 
there was a stranger known to be in the 
house, they would be sure to guess it was 
Frederick ; while here, nobody knows or 
cares for us enough to notice what we do.| 


| 


able to say ; but her thoughts made answer 





Dixon will keep the door like a dragon— 
won't you, Dixon—while he is here ?” 

“They'll be clever ifthey come in past me! ” 
a Dixon, showing her teeth at the bare 
idea. 

“And he need not go out, except in the 
dusk, poor fellow !” 

“Poor fellow !” echoed Mrs. Hale. “ But I 
almost wish you had not written. Would it 
be too late to stop him if you wrote again, 
Margaret ?” 

“1m afraid it would, mamma,” said Mar- 
garet, remembering the urgency with which 
she had entreated him to come directly, if he 
wished to see his mother alive. 





“T always dislike that doing things in such 
a hurry,” said Mrs. Hale, 

Margaret was silent. 

‘Come now, ma’am,” said Dixon, with a 
kind of cheerful authority, “you know see- 
ing Master Frederick is just the very thing 
of all others you’re longing for. And I’m 
glad Miss Margaret wrote off straight 
without shilly-shallying. I’ve had a great 
mind to do it myself. And we'll keep him 
snug, depend upon it. There’s only Martha 
in the house that would not do a good deal to 
save him on a pinch ; and I've been thinking 
she might go and see her mother just at 
that very time. She’s been saying once or 
twice she should like to go, for her mother 
has had a stroke since she came here ; only 
she didn’t like to ask. But I'll see about 
her being safe off, as soon as we know when 
he comes, God bless him! So take your tea, 
ma’am, in comfort, and trust to me.” 

Mrs. Hale did trust in Dixon more than in 
Margaret. Dixon’s words quieted her for 
the time. Margaret poured out the tea in 
silence, trying to think of something agree-' 
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something like Daniel O’Rourke, when the 
man-in-the-moon asked him to get off his 
reaping-hook, “The more you ax us, the 
more we won't stir.” The more she tried to 
think of something—anything besides the 
danger to which Frederick would be exposed 
—the more closely her imagination clung to 
the unfortunate idea presented to her. Her 
mother prattled with Dixon, and seemed to 
have utterly forgotten the possibility of Fre- 
derick being tried and executed—utterly 
forgotten that at her wish, if by Margaret’s 
deed, he was summoned into this danger. 


Her mother was one of those who throw out 


terrible possibilities, miserable probabilities, 
unfortunate chances of all kinds, as a rocket 
throws out sparks; but if the sparks light 
on some combustible matter, they smoulder 
first, and burst out into a frightful flame at 
last. Margaret was glad when, her filial 
duties gently and carefully performed, she 
could go down into the study. She won- 
dered how her father aud Nicholas Higgins 
had got on, 

In the first place, the decorous, kind- 
hearted, simple, old-fashioned gentleman, had 
unconsciously called out, by his own refine- 
ment aud courteousness of manner, all the 
latent courtesy in the other. 

Mr. Hale treated all his fellow-creatures 
alike : it never entered into his head to make 
any difference because of their rank. He placed 
a chair for Nicholas ; stood up till he, at Mr, 
Hale’s request, took a seat ; and called him, 
invariably, “Mr. Higgins,” instead of the 
curt “ Nicholas” or “ Higgins,” to which the 
“drunken infidel weaver” had been accus- 
tomed. But Nicholas was neither an habitual 
drunkard nor a thorough infidel. He drank 
to drown care, as he would have himself ex- 
pressed it; and he was infidel so far as he 
had never yet found any form of faith to 
which he could attach himself, heart and 
soul, 

Margaret was a little surprised, and very 
much pleased, when she found her father and 
Higgins in earnest conversation,—each speak- 
ing with gentle politeness to the other, how- 
ever their opinions might clash, Nicholas— 
clean, tidied (if only at the pump-trough), and 
quiet-spoken — was a new creature to her, 
who had only seen him in the rough inde- 
pendence of his own hearthstone. He had 
“slicked” his hair down with the fresh 
water ; he had adjusted his neck-handker- 
chief, and borrowed an odd candle-end to 
polish his clogs with ; and there he sat, en- 
forcing some opinion on her father, with a 
strong Darkshire accent, it is true, but with 
a lowered voice, and a good earnest com- 
posure on his faee. Her father, too, was 
interested in what his companion was saying, 
He looked round as she came in, smiled, and 
quietly gave her his chair, and then sat down 
afresh as quickly as possible, and with a little 
bow of apology to his guest for the interrup- 
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tion. Higgins nodded to her as a sign of 
greeting ; and she softly adjusted her working 
materials on the table, and prepared to listen. 


“ As I was a-saying, sir, I reckon yo’d not| have given up, you believe” —(Mr. Hale’s 


ha’ much belief in yo if yo lived here, —if 
yo'd been bred here. I ax your pardon if I 
use wrong words ; but what I mean by belief 
just now, is a-thinking on sayings and maxims 
and promises made by folk yo never saw,— 
about the things and the life yo never saw, 
nor no one else. Now, yo say these are true 
things, and true sayings, and a true life. 1 
just say, where’s the proof? There’s many 
and many a one wiser, and scores better 
learned than I am around me,—folk who’ve 
had time to think on these things,—while my 
time has had to be gi’en up to getting my 
bread. Well, I sees these people. Their lives 
is pretty much open to me. They’re real 
folk. They don’t believe i? the Bible,—not 
they. They may say they do, for form’s sake ; 
but Lord, sir, d’ye think their first ery i’ th’ 
morning is, ‘ What shall I do to get hold on 
eternal life?’ or ‘What shall I do to {fill 
my parse this blessed day? Where shall I 
go? What bargains shall I strike?’ The 
purse and the gold and the notes is real 
things; things as can be felt and touched ; 
them’s realities ; and eternal life is all a talk, 
very fit for I axe your pardon, sir; yo’re 
a parson out o’ work, I believe. Well! I'll 
never speak disrespectful of a man in the 
same fix as I’m in mysel’, But I'll just ax 
yo another question, sir, and I dumot want 
yo to answer it, only to put it in yo’r pipe, 
and smoke it, afore yo’ go for to set down us, 
who only believe in what we see, as fools 
and noddies. If salvation, and life to come, 
and what not, was true—not in men’s words, 
but in men’s hearts’ core—dun yo not think 
they’d din us wi’ it as they do wi’ political 
*conomy ? They're mighty anxious to come 
rouud us wi’ that piece o’ wisdom; but 
tother would be a greater convarsion, if it 
were true.” 

“ But the masters have nothing to do with 
your religion. All that they are connected 
with you in is trade,—so they think,—and all 
that it concerns them, therefore, to rectify 
your opinions in is the science of trade.” 

“Tm glad, sir,” said Higgins, with a curious 
wink of his eye, “that yo put in, ‘so they 
think.’ Td ha’ thought yo a hypocrite, I’m 
afeard, if yo hadn’t, for all yo’r a parson, or 
rayther because yo’r a parson. Yo see, if yo’d 
spoken o’ religion as a thing that, if it was 
true, it didn’t concern all men to press on all 
men’s attention, above everything else in this 
*varsal earth, I should ha’ thought yo a 
knave for to be a parson; and I’d rather 
think yo a fool than a knave. No offence, J 
hope, sir.” 

“None at all. Youconsider me mistaken, 
and I consider you far more fatally mistaken. 
I don’t expect to convince you in a day,—not 
in one conversation ; but let us know each 
other, and speak freely to each other about 








these things, and the truth will prevail. I 
should not believe in God if I did not believe 
that. Mr. Higgins, I trust, whatever else you 




















voice dropped low in reverence)—* you be- 
lieve in Him.” 

Nicholas Higgins suddenly stood straight, 
stiffup. Margaret started to her feet,—for 
she thought, by the working of his face, he 
was going into convulsions. Mr. Hale looked 
at her dismayed, At last Higgins found 
words : 

“ Man! I could fell yo to the ground for 
tempting me. Whatten business have yo to 
try me wi’ your doubts? Think o’ her lying 
theere, after the life hoo’s led ; and think then 
how yo'd deny me the oue sole comfort left— 
that there is a God, and that He set her her 
life. I dunnot believe she’ll ever live again,” 
said he, sitting down, and drearily going on, 
as if to the unsympathising fire. ‘1 dunnot 
believe in any other life than this, in which 
she dreed such trouble, and had such never- 
ending care; and I canno bear to think 
it were all aset o’ chances, that might ha’ 
been altered wi’ a breath o’ wind. ‘There’s 
many a time when ['ve thought I didna 
believe in God, but l’ve never put it fair out 
before me in words as many men do. I may 
ha’ laughed at those who did, to brave it out 
like—but I have looked round at after, to 
see if He heard me, if so be there was a He; 
but to-day, when I’m left desolate, I wunnot | 
listen to yo wi’ yo’r questions, and yo’r doubts. | 
There’s but one thing steady and quiet i’ all 
this reeling world, and, reason or no reason, 
I'll cling to that. It’s a’ very well for happy 
folk—” 

Margaret touched his arm very softly. She 
had not spoken before, nor had he heard her 
rise. 

“Nicholas, we do not want to reason ; you 
misunderstand my father. We do not reason 
—we believe; and so do you. It is the one 
sole comfort in such times.” 

He turned round and caught her hand, 
“Ay; it is, it is”—(brushing away the tears 
with the back of his hand).—“ But yo 
know, she’s lying dead at home; and I’m 
welly dazed wi’ sorrow, and at times I hardly 
know what I’m saying. It’s as if speeches 
folk ha’ made—clever and smart things as 
[ve thought at the time—come up now my 
heart’s welly brossen. Th’ strike’s failed as 
well; dun yo’ know that, miss ? I were com- 
ing whoam to ask her, like a beggar as I am, 
for a bit o’ comfort i’ that trouble; and I 
were knocked down by one who telled me she 
were dead—just dead. That were all; but 
that were enough for me.” 

Mr. Hale blew his nose, and got up to 
snuff the candles to conceal his emotion. 
“ He’s not an infidel, Margaret; how could | 
you say so?” muttered he reproachfully. | 
“ I’ve a good mind to read him the fourteenth 
chapter of Job.” | 

“ Not yet, papa, I think, Perhaps not at 
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all. Let us ask him about the strike, and 
give him all the sympathy he needs, and 
hoped to have from poor Bessy.” 

So they questioned and listened. The 
workmen’s calculations were based (like too 
many of the masters’) on false premises. 
They reckoned on their fellow-men ag if they 
possessed the calculable powers of machines, 
no more, no less; no allowance for human 
passions getting the better of reason, as in the 
case of Boucher and the rioters ; and believing 
that the representations of their injuries 
would have the same effect on strangers far 
away as the injuries (fancied or real) had 
upon themselves. They were consequently 
surprised and indignant at the poor Irish, 
who had allowed themselves to be imported 
and brought over to take their places, This 
indignation was tempered in some degree by 
contempt for “them Irishers,” and by plea- 
sure at the idea of the bungling way in which 
they would set to work, and perplex their 
new masters with their ignorance and stupi- 
dity, strange exaggerated stories of which 
were already spreading through the town. 
But the most cruel cut of all was that of the 
Milton workmen, who had defied and dis- 
obeyed the commands of the Union to keep 
the peace, whatevercame ; who had originated 
discord in the camp, and spread the panic of | 
the law being arrayed against them. 

“ And so the strike is at an end,” said 
Margaret.” 


It’s save who save can. Th’ 


“ Aye, miss. 
factory doors will need open wide to-morrow 
to let in all who'll be axing for work ; if it’s 
only just to show they’d nought to do wi’ a 
measure, which if we’d been made o’ th’ 
right stuff would ha’ brought wages up to a| 
point they’n not been at this ten year.” 


“You'll get work, shan’t you!” asked 
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Margaret. 
not you ?” 

“ Hamper ’ll let me work at his mill, when 
he cuts off his right hand—not before, and 
not at after,” said Nicholas, quietly. Mar- 
garet was silenced and sad. 

“ About the wages?” said Mr. Hale. “You'll 
not be offended, but I think you make some 
sad mistakes. I should like to read you 
some remarks in a book I have.” He got up 
and went to his book-shelves. 

“Yo needn’t trouble yoursel’, sir,” said 
Nicholas, “ Their book-stuff goes in at one 
ear and out at t’other. I can make nought 
on’t. Afore Hamper and me had this split, 
th’ overlooker telled him I were stirring up 
th’ men to ask for higher wages ; and Hamper 
met me one day in th’ yard. He had a thin 
book i’ his hand, and says he, ‘ Higgins, 
I’m told you're one of those damned fools that 
think you can get higher wages for asking 
for ’em; ay, and keep ’em up too, when 
you've forced ’em up. Now, I'll give yo a 
chance and try if yo’ve any sense in yo. 
Here’s a book written by a friend 0’ mine, 
and if yo'll read it yo’ll see how wages find 


“ You’re a famous workman, are 


[Conducted, by 


their own level, without either masters or 


men having aught to do with them ; except 
the men cut their own throats wi’ striking, 
like the confounded noodles they are.’ Well, 
now, sir, I put it to yo, being a parson, and 
having been in the preaching line, and having 
had to try and bring folk o’er to what yo 
thought was a right way o’ thinking—did yo 
begin by calling ’em fools and such like, or 
didn’t yo rayther give ’em some kind words 
at first to make ’em ready for to listen and 
be convinced, if they could; and in yo’r 
preaching did yo stop every now and then, 
and say, half to them and half to yo'rsel’, ‘ But 
yo’re such a pack o’ fools, that I’ve a strong 
notion it’s no use my trying to put sense 
intoyo?’ I were not i’ th’ best state, I'll 
own, for taking in what Hamper’s friend had 
to say—I were so vexed at the way it were put 
to me—but I thought, ‘Come, I'll see what 
these chaps has got to say, and try if it’s them 
or me that’s th’ noodle.’ So I took th’ book 
and tugged at it; but, Lord bless yo, it went 
on about capital and labour, and labour 
and capital, till it fair sent me off to sleep. 
I ne’er could rightly fix i’ my mind which 
was which; and it spoke on ’em as if they 
was vartues or vices ; and what I wanted for 
to know were the rights 0’ men, whether 
they were rich or poor—so be they only 


| ‘were men,” 


“ But for all that,” said Mr. Hale, “and 
granting to the full the offensiveness, the 
folly, the unchristianness of Mr.. Hamper’s 
way of speaking to you in recommending his 
friend’s book, yet if it told you what he said it 
did, that wages find their own level, and that 
the most successful strike can only force 
them up for a moment, to sink in far. greater 
proportion afterwards in consequence of that 
very strike, the book would have told you 
the truth.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Higgins, rather doggedly ; 
“ it might, or it might not. There’s two 
opinions go to settling that point. But sup- 
pose it was truth double strong, it were no 
truth to me ifI couldna take it in, I daresay 
there’s truth in yon Latin book on your 
shelves ; but it’s gibberish and not truth to 
me, unless I know the meaning o’ the words. 
If yo, sir, or any other knowledgable patient 
man come to me, and says he'll larn me what 
the words mean, and not blow me up if I’m 
a bit stupid, or forget how one thing hangs 
on another—why, in time I may get to see 
the truth of it; or I may not. Il'Il not be 
bound to say I shall end in thinking the same 
as any man, And I’m not one who think 
truth can be shaped. out in words, all neat 
and clean, as th’ men at th’ foundry cut out 
sheet-iron. Same bones won’t go down wi’ 
every one. It'll stick here i’ this man’s throat, 
and there i’ t’other’s. Let alone that, when 
down, it may be too strong for this one, too 
weak for that. Folk who sets up to doctor 
th’ world wi’ their truth, must suit different 
for different minds; and be a bit tender in 
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th’ way of giving it too, or th’ poor sick! 
fools may spit it out i’ their faces. Now 
Hamper first gies me a box on my ear, and | 
then he throws his big bolus at me, and says 
he reckons it’ll do me no good, I’m such a 
fool, but there it is.’’ 

“T wish some of the kindest and wisest of | 
the masters would meet some of you men, | 
and have a good talk on these things; it 
would, surely, be the best way of getting over 
your difficulties, which, I do believe, arise 
from your ignorance—excuse me, Mr. Higgins | 
—on subjects which it is for the mutual in- 
terest of both masters and men should be | 
well understood by both. I wonder”—(half 
to his daughter), “if Mr. Thornton might not 
be induced to do such a thing ?” 

“Remember, papa,” said she, in a very 
low voice, “what he said one day—about 
governments, you know.” She was unwilling 
to make any clearer allusion to the conversa- 
tion they had held on the mode of governing 
work-people — by giving men intelligence 
enough to rule themselves, or by a wise des- 
potism on the part of the master—for she 
saw that Higgins had caught Mr. Thornton’s 
name, if not the whole of the speech; indeed, 
he began to speak of him. 

“Thornton! He's the chap that wrote off 
at once for these Irishers ; and led to th’ riot 
that ruined th’ strike. Even Hamper, wi’ all 
his bullying, would ha’ waited a while—but 
it’s a word and a blow wi’ Thornton. And, 
now, when th’ Onion would ha’ thanked him 
for following up th’ chase after Boucher, and 
them chaps who went right again our com- 
mands, it’s Thornton who steps forrard and 
coolly says that, as th’ strike’s at an end, he, as 
party injured, doesn’t want to press the charge 
again the rioters. I thought he’d had more 
pluck. I thought he’d ha’ carried his point, 
and had his revenge in an open way ; but 
says he (one in court telled me his very words) 
‘they are well known; they will find the 
natural punishment of their conduct, in the 
difficulty they will meet wi’ in getting employ- 
ment, That will be severe enough.’ 1 only 
wish they’d cotched Boucher, and had him 
up before Hamper, I see th’ oud tiger setting 
on him ! would he ha’ let himoff? Nothe!” 

“Mr. ‘Thornton was right,” said Margaret. 
“You are angry against Boucher, Nicholas ; 
or else you would be the first to see that 
where the natural punishment would be 
severe enough for the offence, any farther 
punishment would be something like revenge.” 

“My daughter is no great friend of Mr. 
Thornton’s,” said Mr. Hale, smiling at Mar- 

aret; while she, as red as any carnation, 

gan to work with double diligence, “ but I 
believe what she says is the truth, I like 
him for it.” 

“Well, sir! This strike has been a weary 
oo o’ business to me ; and yo’ll not wonder 

f I’m a bit put out wi’ seeing it fail, just for 











a few men, who would na suffer in silence, | 
and hou’d out, brave and firm.” 
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“You forget!” said Margaret. “I don’t 
know much of Boucher ; but the only time I 
saw him it was not his own sufferings he 
spoke of, but those of his sick wife—his little 
children.” 

“True! but he were not made of iron him- 
sel’, He’d ha’ cried out for his own sorrows, 
next. He were not one to bear.” 

“How came he into the Union ?” asked 
Margaret, innocently. “You don’t seem to 


/have had much respect for him; nor gained 


much good from having him in.” 

Higyins’s brow clouded. He was silent 
for a minute or two. Then he said, shortly 
enough ; 

“It’s not for me to speak o’ th’ Union. 
What they does, they does. Them that is of 


a trade must hang together; and if they’re 


not willing to take their chance along wi’ th’ 
rest, th’ Union has ways and means.” 

Mr. Hale saw that Higgins was vexed at 
the turn the conversation had taken, and was 
silent. Not so Margaret, though she saw 
Higgins’s feeling as clearly as he did. By 
instinct she felt, that if he could but be 
brought to express himself in plain words, 
something clear would be gained on which to 
argue for the right and the just. 

“And what are the Union’s ways and 
means }” 

He looked up at her, as if on the point of 
dogged resistance to her wish for information. 
But her calm face, fixed on his, patient and 
trustful, compelled him to answer. . 

“Well! If a man doesn’t belong to th’ 
Union, them as works next looms has orders 
not to speak to him—if he’s sorry or ill it’s a’ 
the same ; he’s out o’ bounds; he’s none o’ 
us ; he comes among us, he works among us, 
but he’s none o’ us. I’ some places them’s 
fined who speaks to him. Yo try that, miss; 
try living a year or two among them as looks 
away if yo look at ’em; try working within 
two yards o’ crowds o’ men who yo know 
have a grinding grudge at yo in their hearts 
—to whom if yo say yo’r glad, not an eye 
brightens, nor a lip moves,—to whom if yo’r 
heart’s heavy, yo can never say nought, be- 
cause they'll ne’er take notice on your sighs 
or sad looks (and a man’s no man who'll 
groan out loud ‘bout folk asking him what’s 
the matter ?)—just yo try that, miss—ten 
hours for three hundred days, and yo’ll know 
a bit what th’ Union is.” 

“Why!” said Margaret, “what tyranny 
this is! Nay, Higgins, I don’t care one 
straw for your anger. I know you can’t be 
angry with me if you would, and I must tell 
you the truth: that I never read, in all the 
history I have read, of a more slow lingering 
torture than this. And you belong to the 
Union! And you talk of the tyranny of the 
masters !” 

“Nay,” said Higgins, “yo may say what 
yo like! The dead stand between yo and 
every angry word o’ mine. Dye think I for- 
get who's lying there, and how hoo loved yo? 
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And it’s th’ masters as has made us sin, if th’ 
Union isasin. Not this generation maybe, 
but their fathers, Their fathers ground our 
fathers to the very dust;—ground us to 
powder! Parson! I reckon, I’ve heerd my 
mother read out a text, ‘The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes and th’ children’s teeth are set 
on edge.’ It’sso wi’ them. In those days of 
sore oppression th’ Unions began ; it were a 
necessity. It’s a necessity now, according to 
me. It’s a withstanding of injustice, past, 
present, or to come. It may be like war; 
along with it come crimes; but I think it 
were a greater crime to let it alone. Our 
only chance is binding men together in one 
common interest ; and if some are cowards 
and some are fools, they mun come along and 
join the great march, whose only strength is 
in numbers.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Hale, sighing, “ your 
Onion in itself would be beautiful, glorious, 
—it would be Christianity itself—if it were 
but for an end which affected the good of all, 
instead of that merely of one class as opposed 
to another.” 

“I reckon it’s time for me to be going, 
sir,” said Higgins, as the clock struck ten. 

“Home ?” said Margaret, very softly. He 
understood her, and took her offered hand. 
“Home, miss. Yo may trust me, tho’ I am 
one 0’ th’ Union.” 

“T do trust you most thoroughly, Nicholas.” 

“Stay!” said Mr. Hale, hurrying to the 
book-shelves. “Mr. Higgins! I’m sure you'll 
join us in family prayer ?” 

Higgins looked at Margaret, doubtfully. 
Her grave sweet eyes met his; there was no 
compulsion, only deep interest in them. 
He did not speak, but he kept his place. 

Margaret the Church woman ; her father the 
Dissenter ; Higgins the Infidel; knelt down 
together. It didthem no harm. 


PARIS UPON WHEELS. 


THE population of Paris living upon wheels 
may be divided into three distinct classes, In 
the first place there are the cabmen who 
drive the vehicles which ply for hire from 
their public stands near the kerb stone. 


These are drivers of voitures de place. In 
the second place there are the drivers of the 
more aristocratic broughams, which wait for 
their fare under private gateways, and which 
have all the appearance without entailing the 
expense of a private carriage. These are 
drivers of voitures de remise. In the third 
place there are the drivers and conductors of 
omnibuses. 

Of this population upon wheels I propose 
to give some curious details which are not 
familiar, I believe, to English readers. I 
shall begin with the hackney cabmen, their 
vehicles, and regulations, 

The hackney cabs of Paris are nineteen 
hundred and ninety-nine innumber. Of these 
not more than sixteen hundred and forty-six 





[Conducted by 
are in constant use. They are distributed in 
seventy-four stands. They are the property 
of seven or eight companies or administra- 
tions, whose head-quarters are the Barriére 
du Combat, the Barriére de la Villete, and 
the Barriére du Maine. Each two-horse cab 
has a reserve of two horses: each one-horse 
cab gives employment to two quadrupeds, 
It is estimated that the hackney cab horses of 
Paris are six thousand strong. They are 
generally worn-out cavalry steeds, bought for 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred francs. 
The fares of these cabs vary from one franc 
two sous to one franc and a half the journey 
—between any two points within the Barriéres, 
To these fares should be added the pourboire 
which the traveller is expected to give to the 
cabman. This pourboire system may be 
noticed as the worst feature of any system of 
service in Paris, A lady orders a cap to be 
sent home—the boy who carries it begs a 
pourboire: a pastrycook sends a tart for 
dinner ; invariably his smart apprentice asks 
for a few sous; and very sulkily the shoe- 
maker's lad turns from your apartment should 
you fail to reward him, for carrying his 
master’s goods, with a trifling gratuity. But 
the Paris cabman, particularly, may be re- 
marked for his rapacity in the matter of 
pourboires, 

The aspirant for the honours and gains of 
a cabman’s seat in Paris must serve an appren- 
ticeship. He is compelled, by the police regu- 
lations of the capital to spend a month upon 
a coach-box with a cabman who knows the 
streets well. Having done this, he must pre- 
sent himself at the Prefecture of Police for 
examination. He is required to know the 
byways of Paris thoroughly. Should this 
knowledge fail him he is not allowed the 
opportunity of conducting people from the 
Louvre to the Madeleine by the way of the 
Quai Voltaire. But, having passed his exa- 
mination he has not won his seat. Before 
he can get even a tumbledown cabriolet 
milord, he must deposit one hundred francs 
as guarantee with his masters ; and he must 
be prepared with a second hundred francs to 
be invested in the purchase of his livery. 
This livery generally consists of a black 
glazed hat, bound with a gay riband ; a bright 
blue frock coat, a scarlet waistcoat, and blue 
trowsers. Thus equipped, he mounts the cab 
box in the morning, and departs for his 
appointed cab stand, there to wait the nod of 
the passers-by. His pay is three francs a day, 
and he is supposed to carry home all he gains. 
In addition to his salary he is allowed to 
pester his customers for pourboires; and it 
is estimated that these contributions usually 
raise his daily earnings to five francs. Whe- 
ther he occasionally puts a fare into his 
own pocket is a question which I leave with 
his conscience. It is certain that he is 
narrowly watched, that the way to stolen 
wealth is difficult ; since each stand has its 
appointed chef, and under-chef, who are 
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charged, by the police, with the duty of) pourboire to a remise driver. The single 
recording the departure and arrival of every | brougham may be had tor one franc fifteen 
cab upon the stand ; and, as empty cabs are|sous per hour; the cabriolets of the remise 
not allowed to linger, or, asthe Parisians have | class cost one franc and a half per hour ; and 
it, “maraud” about the streets, but must) the caléches, which are elegant open vehicles 
proceed direct to the nearest stand when carrying four persons, charge two francs per 
they have discharged their fare, the difficulty | hour, These well-appointed hackney car- 
is obvious, especially as marauding entails a|riages are also let out by the hour for 


fine of fifteen francs in each instance. The | 
chef may be noticed ensconced in a little box 
about the size of a turnpike house near every 
stand. From his little window he notices the 
arrivals and departures; and by his clock 
passengers are able to see the time at which 
they take a cab, should they wish to hire it 
by the hour. These chefs and under-chefs 
are paid by the police—the former receiving 
between eight hundred and one thousand | 
francs a year; aud the latter thirty sous a 
day. The under-chef makes up his income 
by looking after the interests of the cabmen 
while they are amusing themselves in the 
nearest wine shop; for which duty he receives | 
occasional pourboires. 

The cabman of Paris is severely watched 
by the police; and he is generally a surly 
fellow, upon whom slight punishment would 
possibly have little etfect. He is certainly 
either a Norman or a Savoyard—just as cer- 
tainly as the water-carrier is an Auvergnat. | 
For the first complaint made against him of | 
extortion or impertinence he is fined, and his 


badge is taken from him for four days. The | 
repetition of misconduct speedily entails 


dismissal from the cab-box altogether. On 
the other hand the police reward honest cab- 
men who resist temptation, and carry to the 
Prefecture goods or money they may find 
in their vehicles. The names of these honest 
men is placarded publicly upon all the cab- 
stand boxes for the admiration of the passers- 
by. This honour is likely to stimulate the 
men to do their duty: to reward also is the 
duty of those who are bound to punish. In 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three, thus stimu- 
lated, the cabmen of Paris carried, in bank 
notes and coin, no less a sum than two hun- 
dred and eighty-eight thousand and sixty 
francs to the Prefecture. 

The common cabs and cabriolets of Paris 
are surpassed in numbers and in the elegance | 


two francs and a half; or for the month at 
about five hundred franes, with a pourboire 
of twenty-five francs for the driver. Ten years 
ago there were not more than four hundred of 
these carriages in Paris. But within this time 
the social aspect ot Paris has changed con- 
siderably. Every year the number of visitors 
increases ; every year the Bourse counts new 
lucky adventurers; every year some fresh 
impulse is given to the commerce of the 
eapital; and thus every year more people 
are ready to pass from the convenience of the 
cab-stand to the more aristocratic vehicle 
which rests under a gateway. The man who 
can now afford to dine at Vachette’s drives 
thither in a remise ; forgetting, if he can, the 
less sunny hours, when it was a treat to 
rumble to a Barriére once a week in the 
rickety milord, for the advantage of a cheap 
repast. A recent French writer on the Bois 
de Boulogne assures his readers that French 
countesses, who drive past the Madrid at the 
fashionable hour in their own gay carriages, 
frequent the more lonely avenues of the wood 
in a remise during the evening, accompanied 
by their lovers, and with the curtains down. 
It may be remarked as a characteristic of 
the common Paris cabmen, and the drivers of 
the remise, that they do their work with a 
listlessness, which has something saucy in it. 
They loll upon their boxes ; plant their feet 
upon the board before them ; let the reins 
hang loosely upon the horse’s back ; glance 
sulkily to the right and left; and stop the 
vehicle in obedience to your request without 
either looking at you or moving from the 
comfortable position. Ask them for change, 
and they slowly proceed to gain the perpen- 
dicular, drag the heavy leather purse from 
their pocket, pause to exhibit the nicety of 
the art of expectoration, place your five-frane 
piece between their teeth, and then in the 
course of two or three minutes, enlivened by 








of their appointments by those well-known|sundry guttural expressions of annoyance, 
vehicles in which sly lovers repair to the Bois| manage to drop the full change into your 
de Boulogne; in which people wishing to| hand. Give them a pourboire of ten centimes 








make an impression go their rounds to leave 
their cards; and in which lorettes display the 
last fashions. So brisk is the business of 
love, and show, and vanity, that ample busi- 
ness is found within the fortifications for five 
thousand six hundred and seventy-one of 
these carriages. They closely resemble-the 
doctor’s brougham of suburban London. They 
are driven by well-dressed coachmen, who get 
only two francs and a half daily from their mas- 
ters, because the pourboire for the driver of a 
retbise exceeds that expected by the common | 
cabman. Ten sous, for instance, is an ordinary | 


only and they will receive it and deposit it 
in their bag without appearing to notice your 
existence ; but if you require to be thanked 
you must invest at least twenty-five centimes. 
The cabmen of Paris, it must be allowed, have 
neither the low vocabulary nor the insolent 
menaces of the London tribe; but they have 
a saucy, contemptuous manner, which is 
equally galling. They say very little, because 
they know that every oath may cost them a 
round twenty francs ; but you can see that it 
is only the fear of police interference that 
restrains them. 
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I have ‘yet to notice the third class into 
which the Paris population upon wheels 
naturally divides itself. As a rule it may 
be safely stated that the omnibus conductors 
of Paris are a better class of men than those 
who attend to the doors of the people’s 
carriages in London. They never push passen- 
gers into their vehicle, and give the driver 
notice to proceed before people are seated ; 
they never try to cram more than the proper 
number into the carriage. They are civil to 

entlemen—extremely courteous and respect- 
ul to ladies. They never shout along the 
road for passengers ; but wait quietly watch- 
ing till they are hailed. They are all dressed 
alike. They wear caps ribbed, and drawn 
out like accordions ; short jackets with gay 
buttons, and blue trowsers. 

During the progress of the vehicle they are 
usually occupied with their accounts ; and 
correspondance tickets, which they have by 
them systematised and always convenient. 
Indeed the writing and bookkeeping of a 
Paris conductor appears to be his chief em- 
ployment. They are well checked, so that 
robbery of the employer is a dificult matter. 
The dial which is at the end of every Paris 
omnibus, indicates the number of passengers 
within. As each person enters, it becomes 
the duty of the conductor to advance the 
hand of the dial one point. It is known to 
all the passengers that this is his duty, and 
should he neglect it, the fact is known to all 
within ; and the probability is that he will 
be reported at the next bureau before which 
the vehicle stops. Again, the conductor is 
liable to a visit at any moment from an 
inspector ; and should this official find that 
the number of passengers within is not marked 
upon the dial, a fine of five francs is at once 
inflicted. The repetition of the offence quickly 
leads to dismissal, Of .the omnibus driver, 
with his chrome-yellow hat, I have nothing 
to remark, save that he is paid a salary of 
three francs a day; and that he is obliged to 
deposit a guarantee of one hundred francs 
with his master. The pay of the conductor 
is also three francs a day ; and he is obliged 
not only to purchase his own livery, at a cost 
of one hundred francs, but also to deposit 
two hundred francs, as a guarantee, with his 
master. Thus the conductor must be able to 
command three hundred francs before he can 
find work—a sufficiently heavy tax upon so 
limited a salary. There is a comfort, however, 
that the Paris conductor enjoys, which would 
be qrettally acknowledged by the London 
conductor—it is the projecting roof which 
screens him from sun and rain. 

There are no less than four hundred omni- 
buses plying about the streets of Paris, giving 
work to two thousand four hundred horses, 
These vehicles all work harmoniously together ; 
and by their system of correspondance, a pas- 
senger can go from any point to any part of the 
capital. Here passengers wait in winter by 
a comfortable fire, until the official in attend- 
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ance informs them that the omnibus proceed- 
ing to or in correspondence with the point 
they wish to reach is at the door. .Ner need 
they crowd to the omnibus, On entering the 
waiting-room ‘the chef inquires where you 
wish to go. Your reply produces a number. 
If you are the first applicant in the waiting- 
room for your omnibus you have number 
one. This ticket. entitles. you to enter the 
omnibus on its arrival before any other pas- 
senger who may come after you. ‘Thus 
pushing and scrambling are unavailing; for, 
as the omnibus draws up, the chef places 
himself at the door, and receives the tickets 
from the holders, in regular rotation as they 
take their seats. And how commodious these 
seats are! Every passenger has a comfortable 
arm chair, with room to stretch his legs 
without annoying his opposite neighbour. 
There is ample space also between the tallest 
passenger’s hat and the roof. Let me add 
that this commodious carriage is lighted by 
two powerful lanterns which enable ‘any 
person present to read comfortably. The 
general fare, for any distance within the 
Barriéres, is six sous ; but there are omnibuses 
which run from the Barriére de l’Etoile to 
the Place de la Bastille for three sous! I 
may add that the men who govern the wait- 
ing rooms are paid eight hundred francs a 
year—an income which they contrive to in- 
crease by selling perfumes and other light 
articles, 

To the foregoing notes concerning Paris 
upon. wheels, I may add that in Paris the 
hackney carriages are under the vigilant e 
of the police. ‘The horses are inspected ; the 
cleanliness of the vehicles is insured, Even 
the genteel remises are subject to the regu- 
lations of the municipal body. Onithe first 
Tuesday of every month the police inspectors 
assemble on the Quai aux Fleurs, and the 
remises of Paris, having formed a lineé—which 
often extends to the Tuileries—pass slowly 
before them : each vehicle undergoing a vigi- 
lant inspection, inside and out, as it passes: 
the height and breadth of every seat being 
duly measured. Those which are found defi- 
cient in any essential are turned back, and 
are not suffered to ply for hire before they 
have undergone proper repairs. Thus Paris 
on wheels includes a thoroughly regulated 
body of people ; and is drawn by well fed if 
not elegant horses. The result is that all 

ople may ride in comfort and security. 

he pace is undoubtedly slow, but the pro- 
gress is more than equally sure. 
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